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EARLY HISTORY OF NEW-YORK. 


A FINE LADY AND GENTLEMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


In this dulcet period of my history, when the beauteous 
island of Mana-hata presented a scene, the very counter- 
part of those glowing pictures drawn of the golden reign 
of Saturn, there was a happy ignorance, an honest simpli- 
city, prevalent among its inhabitants, which, were I even 
able to depict, would be but little understood by the degen- 
erate age for which I am doomed to write. Even the fe- 
male sex, those arch innovators upon the tranquillity, the 
honesty, the gray-beard customs of society, seemed for a 
while to conduct themselves with incredible sobriety and 
comeliness. 

Their hair, untortured by the abominations of art, was 
scrupulously pomatumed back from their foreheads with a 


candle, and covered with a little cap of quilted calico, 
which fitted exactly to their heads. Their petticoats of 
linsey-woolsey were striped with a variety of gorgeous 
dyes—though I must confess these gallant garments were 
rather short, scarce reaching below the knee; but then 
they made up in the number, which generally equalled that 
of the gentlemen’s small-clothes, and what is still more 
praiseworthy, they were all of their own manufacture—of 
which circumstance, as may well be supposed, they were 
not a little vain. 

These were the honest days, in which every woman 
staid at home, read the Bible, and wore pockets—ay, and 
that too of a goodly size, fashioned with patchwork into 








many curious devices, and ostentatiously worn on the out- 
|side. These, in fact, were convenient receptacles, where - 
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all good housewives carefully stored away such things as 
they wished to have at hand; by which means they ofien 
came to be incredibly crammed—and I remember there 
was a story current when I was a boy, that the lady of 
Wouter Van Twiller once had occasion to empty her right 
pocket in search of a wooden Jadle, and the utensil was 
discovered lying among some rubbish in one corner—but 
we must not give too much faith to all these stories: the 
anecdotes of those remote periods being very subject to 
exaggeration. 

Besides these notable pockets, they likewise wore scis- 
sors and pincushions suspended from their girdles by red 
ribands, or, among the more opulent and showy classes, by 
brass, and even silver chains, indubitable tokens of thrifty 
housewives and industrious spinsters. I cannot say much 
in vindication of the shortness of the petticoats; it doubt- 
less was introduced for the purpose of giving the stockings 
a chance to be seen, which were generally of blue worsted, 
with magnificent red clocks—or perhaps to display a well- 
turned ankle, and a neat, though. serviceable, foot, set off 
by a high-heeled leathern shoe, with a large and splendid 
silver buckle. Thus we find that the gentle sex in all ages 
have shown the same disposition to infringe a little upon 
the laws of decorum, in order to betray a lurking beauty, 
or gratify an innocent love of finery. 

From the sketch here given, it will be seen that our good 
grandmothers differed considerably in their ideas of a fine 
figure from their scantily-dressed descendants of the present 
day. A fine lady, in those times, waddled under more 
clothes, even on g fair-summer’s day, than would have clad 
the whole bevy of a modern.ball-room: Nor were they 
the less admired by the gentlemen in consequence thereof. 
On the contrary, the greatness of a lover’s passion seemed 
to increase in proportion to the magnitude of its’ object— 
and a voluminous damsel, arrayed in a dozen of petticoats, 
was declared by a Low Dutch sonnetteer of the province 
to be radiant as a sunflower, and luxuriant as a full-blown 
cabbage. Certain it is, that in those days, the heart of a 
lover could not contain- more than one lady at a time ;— 
whereas the heart of a modern gallant has often room 
enough to accommodate half-a-dozen.. The reason of which 
I conclude to be, that either the hearts of the gentlemen 
have grown larger, or the persons of the ladies smaller— 
this, however, is a question for physiologists to determine. 

But there was a secret charm in these petticoats, which 
no doubt entered into the consideration of the prudent gal- 
lants. The wardrobe of a lady was in those days her only 
fortune ; and she who had a good stock of petticoats and 
stockings, was as absolutely an heiress as is a Kamtschatka 
damsel with a store of bear-skins, or a Lapland belle with 
a plenty of reindeer. The ladies, therefore, were very anx- 
ions to display these powerful attractions to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and the best rooms in the house, instead of being 
adorned with caricatures of dame Nature, in water colours 
and needlework, were always hung round with abundance 
of homespun garments, the manufacture and the property 
of the females—a piece of laudable ostentation that still 
prevails among the heiresses of. our Dutch villages. 

The gentlemen, in fact, who figured in the circles of the 
gay world in these ancient. times, corresponded, in most 
particulars, with the beauteous damsels whose smiles they 
were ambitious to deserve. True it is, their merits would 
make but a very inconsiderable impression upon the heart 
of a modern fair; they neither drove their curricles nor 
sported their tandems, for as yet those gaudy vehicles were 
not even dreamt of—neither did they distinguish them- 
selves by their brilliancy at the table and their consequent 
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| rencontres with watchmen, for our forefathers were of too 


pacific a disposition to need those guardians of the night, 
every soul throughout the town being sound asleep before 
nine o’clock. Neither did they establish their claims to 
gentility at the expense of their tailors—for as yet those 
offenders against the pockets of society, and the tranquillity 
of all aspiring young gentlemen, were unknown in New- 
Amsterdam; every good housewife made the clothes of her 
husband and family, and even the goede vrouw of Van 
Twiller himself thought it no harm to cut out her husband’s 
linsey-woolsey galligaskins. 

Not but that there were some two or three youngsters, 
who manifested the first dawnings of what is called fire 
and spirit—who held all lubour in contempt; skulked about 
docks and market-places; loitered in the sunshine; squan- 
dered what little money they could procure at hustle-cap 
and chuck-farthing; swore, boxed, fought cocks, and raeed 
their neighbour’s horses—in short, who promised to be the 
wonder, the talk, and abomination of the town, had not 
their stylish career been unfortunately cut short by an affair 
of honour with a whipping-post. 

Far other, however, was the truly fashionable gentleman 
of those days—his dress, which served for both morning 
and evening, street and drawing-room, was a linsey-woolsey 
coat, made, perhaps, by the fair hands of the mistress of 
his affections, and gallantly bedecked with abundance of 
large brass buttons—half a score of breeches heightened 
the proportions of his figure—his shoes were decorated by 
enormous copper buckles—a low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat overshadowed his burly visage, and his hair dangled 
down his back in a prodigious queue of eel-skin. 

Thus equipped, he would manfully sally forth with pipe 
in mouth, to besiege some fair damsel’s obdurate heart— 
not such a pipe, good reader, as that with which Acis did 
sweely tune in praise of his Galatea, but one of the true 
delft manufacture, and furnished with a charge of fragrant 
tobacco. With this would he resolutely set himself down 
before the fortress, and rarely failed, in the process of time, 
to smoke the fair enemy into a surrender, upon honourable 
terms. : 

Such was the happy reign of Wouter Van Twiller, cele- 
brated in many a long-forgotten song as the real golden 
age, the rest being nothing but counterfeit copper-washed 
coin. In that delightful period, a sweet and holy calm 
reigned over the whole province. The burgomaster smok- 
ed his pipe in peace—the substantial solace of his domestic 
cares, after her daily toils were done, sat soberly at the 
door, with her arms crossed over her apron of snowy white, 
without being insulted by ribald street-walkers, or vagabond 
boys—those unlucky urchins, who do so infest our streets, 
displaying under the roses of youth the thorns and briars of 
iniquity. “Then it was that the lover with ten breeches, and 
the damsel with petticoats of half a score, indulged in all 
the innocent endearments of virtuous love, without fear 
and without reproach; for what had that virtue to fear, 
which was defended by a shield of good linsey-woolseys, 
equal at least to the sevén bull-hides of the invincible 
Ajax! 

Ah! blissful, and never-to-be-forgotten age! when every 
thing was better than it has ever been since, or ever will 
be again—when Buttermilk Channel was quite dry at low 
water—when the shad inthe Hudson were all salrfion, and 
when the moon shone with a pure and resplendent white- 
ness, instead of that melancholy yellow light which is the 
consequence of her sickening at the abominations she 
every night witnesses in this degenerate city! 





Happy would it have been for New-Amsterdam, could it 
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always have existed in this state of blissful ignorance and 
lowly simplicity—but, alas! the days of childhood are too 
sweet to last! Cities, like men, grow out of them in time, 
and are doomed alike to grow into the bustle, the cares, 
and miseries of the world. Let no man congratulate him- 
self, when he beholds the child of his bosom or the city of 
his birth increasing in magnitude and importance—let the 
history of his own life teach him the dangers of the one, 
and this excellent little history of Manna-bata convince him 
of the calamities of the other.— Washington Irving. 





THE GIPSY’S STAR. 
A TALE OF THE ABRUZZI. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


On a gentle eminence at the foot of the Vomero, stood the 
palace of the Conradini, in the midst of luxuriant vineyards, 
and immediately encircled by a private garden of some extent, 
beautifully laid out, and evincing a more careful superintend- 
ence than is usually bestowed in Italy upon such preserves. 
For in this favoured climate nature has showered so generally 
on every verdant spot her beauties of tree and flower, that the 
wealthy have little inducement to enclose for private luxury 
exotics which may be enjoyed by the meanest serf who culti- 
vates his native fields. 

To the palace of his ancestors the Conte Luigi had at once 
borne his youthful bride, for such he had legally made her. 
Fast as the church could bind them, they were now one ; and 
although his father would not become a party to an unworthy 
bargain to obtain a daughter-in-law, he was not in his heart 
sorry to find that the happiness of his son was secured with- 
out such a compromise ; and although Luigi’s attempt would, 
had it been known to him, have been met by his fixed opposi- 
tion, the die being fairly cast, he received his son with forgive- 
ness, and his new-made daughter with a cordial welcome and 
a father’s blessing. 

Letters were immediately despatched to the Baron di Mi- 
rialva, to suggest to him the necessity of fulfilling the contract 
entered into by his deceased brother, or otherwise preparing 
to abide the king’s judgment and probable displeasure ; for to 
the foot of the throne, immediately upon a refusal, Conradini 
resolved to bear the claims of his son, and appeal to the jus- 
tice of his sovereign. 

The messenger despatched with the above demand had now 
been absent the full time necessary for his journey, and hourly 
expecting his arrival, the Conte Luigi and his bride sat beneath 
a veranda that commanded an ample view of the lovely bay. 

The moon was slowly rising in her fullest majesty, and had 
already silvered with her light the edges of the lofty cliffs, 
rising high over the picturesque Castel d’Ovo, which was it- 
self lost in their deep shadows. The classic isles beyond just 
showed in the extreme distance like globes of silver floating 
on the dark bosom of the glassy sea. Not far removed might 
be heard rhe cries of the fishermen, as they hauled their boats 
above the reach of the waters, accompanied by the hoarse 
low roar of the surf, rolling in round the long-continued line of 
the beach. Nearer the palace all was thrown into deep shadow 
by the stately silver pines, which, planted in thick rows, cov- 
ered it in front, like a noble guard, while many clumps of 
sweet-scented shrubs were made to encroach to within a few 
paces of the window where sat the lovers. 

Constanza listened with a charmed ear to her lord, as he 
pointed out the various beauties of the scene, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a poet, and with the love of a patriot for his native 
Naples. 

“But the night air is freshening, and you, love, must be 
wearied with my legends of the past glories of Naples, and of 
imperial Capri and its horrours. They are twice dear to me, 
for they are associated with my every childish joy and sorrow. 
They first stole on my wondering eager ears, in all the exag- 
gerated detail of my good old nurse, and were, in after days, 
made the reward of well-doing, as on this very spot they were 
described in the grandeur of simple history, made still more 
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noble by the glowing eloquence of my aged preceptor, the ex- 
cellent Carlo Mattei. Come, we will enter the apartment— 
see, the lamps are already lighted : come, and you shall shame 
my tediousness by playing one of those wild mountain-airs we 
have so often sung together, as we sauntered through your 
sweet valley of Salmona.” 

“Ah!” said Constanza, with a sigh, as the recollection of 
her own birthplace rose fresh upon her memory, “loved val- 
ley ! shall I ever again behold thee? ever again wander by 
those clear waters, where I have so often bounded on the light 
foot of childhood ?”’ 

“ And in the young days of our love, too,” whispered Luigi. 
“ Oh, fear not, dearest; your uncle will scarce dare abide the 
sovereign’s command, which he knows must follow my fa- 
ther’s appeal. He will yield to strong necessity, doubt not ; 
and soon again shall you sit in the antique hall of your cas- 
tello, and sig to me the the country’s gentle songs in praise of 
love’s own poet and Salmona’s pride.” 

Together they now entered the apartment, throwing wide 
the casement, which opened to the ground. Constanza seated 
herself opposite to it, and in a tone of anxious melancholy, 
continued : 

“ I know not, my Luigi, what so oppresses me, but my heart 
is ever and anon seized with a throbbing which threatens even 
to burst it; my mind, too, has been all this day filled with dis- 
mal fancies.” 

“What can chill thee thus?’ answered the conte, as he 
fondly pressed with his lips her marble brow. ‘Thou art 
happy, my own Constanza ?”’ 

Beaming with tenderness, she fixed her gazelle-like eyes 
upon her lord, as she replied— 

“ Happy! Luigi, am I not with thee? Am I not thine own 
Constanza? But would that this tardy courier were returned ; 
you know not the fierce nature of Carlette di Mirialva. When 
I reflect on his hatred, on his daring, on his vengeance—oh ! 
Luigi, can I speak it? but at this hour your life is perhaps 
only held at the will of the most profligate, the most reckless 
of men.” 

“Tush, tush! this is indeed wild dreaming: what, do you 
think Mirialva has no fears for himself? Too well he knows 
my father’s vigour, and our house’s power, to tempt, by any 
evil wrought on me, his own assured destruction. I would I 
were but half as certain of the safety of my poor Zingaro ally ; 
| but he, I fear, was allowed brief law. I would give, this very 
| hour, the best horse, hound, and hawk I own to save him from 
| jeopardy, and that is higher pricing than was ever put on him 
| or any of his kind.” 
| “They are indeed a wayward, but also a sore-suffering 
| race,” replied Constanza : “ but if ever I am again restored to 
|the seat of my fathers, you, Luigi, must look to their better 
| ordering, even for the sake of him who read my fortune by 
| the springs of the Gl; Fonti D’ Amore.” 
| And died to have that fortune fairly sped,” added the conte. 
| * Even the lynx may be tamed to love, and I will waste some 
| kindness on that rade race, but I will mend their sad condi- 
| tion, even for his sake who helped me to the sweetest bride 
| Salmona ever saw, or Ovid sung ; that is, provided she belie 
her sex and change not.’ 


A look of love and pride beamed from the eyes of Con- 
| stanza, as, striking her lyre, she prettily echoed the word 
| “ change,” and sang— 

{ 
“ For ever thine this heart— 


Fee] how it beats for thee, 
And while it beats, this heartof mine 
Will answer every throb of thine 
With truest sympathy ; 
Thine, thine, alone! 





For ever thine this heart— 
All else may change, and be ; 
But this, thy heart, no change can own, 
For thee it beats, for thee alone, 
And breaks, cast off by thee ; 
Thine, thine, alone! 
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For ever thine this heart— 
All else beneath the skies, 
The grass, the flower, earth, air, and sea, 
May pass away, again to be ; 
The heart—forever dies— 
Thine, thine, alone ! 

The conte rose in delight from his lady’s feet, where he had 
thrown himself to listen to her melody ; the last tones of her 
sweet voice had not yet melted into the air when a slight 
movement was heard at the window—the words, “ Die, cow- 
ard and fool! were articulated, in tones clear and piercing, 
though hardly uttered above the breath; one deep groan and 
a heavy fall followed—and all was silent as before. 

The conte started, and passed hastily to the window, close 
to which he at once observed the body of the fallen man. He 
stooped over the form; he pressed his hand upon the heart ; 
but it beat no more ; life had fled with the last sound. He was 
just opening his lips to call for aid, when a low hiss, issuing 
from the thick clump of shrubs close in his front, caused him 
to raise his head. What was his surprise, when full in the 
light of the moonbeam, with head uncovered, he beheld the 
well-remembered features of the Zingaro ! 

“Ha!” exclaimed the conte, “thou alive, and here! How 
means all this? speak !” 

“ Pianissimo, signor mio,” whispered the gipsy ; “it is ill 
speaking too loud of a death done where one’s confession may 
be overheard by more than the priest. But fear nothing now: 
first assure thy lady’s silence ; for, if you remember, my face 
was not altogether after her liking when last she saw it, and I 
promise you it is not much improved in comeliness since; a 
cry from her lips now might peril me to the full as much as it 
did before ; and by my life Ihave no mind for another such 
adventure.” 

The Conte Luigi turned into the chamber, where Constanza 
sat as if spellbound: she had heard the groan, had seen her 
husband’s movement towards the sound, but at that moment 
her over-excited nerves failed beneath the shock, and she re- 
remained without the power of speech or motion. 

‘ Be no longer alarmed, dearest Constanza,’ murmured the 
conte, trying to re-assure his gentle wife ; “ ’tis nothing ; only 
a faithful varlet, who is now without, and whose appearance 
hitherto has ever been to us a harbinger of joy. Come, cheer 
thee to hear the marvel of his coming; perchance thy uncle 
has relented, and so released this trusty knave as a true pledge 
of his wish to conciliate.” 

“Trust not, oh! trust not to the baron,” exclaimed Con- 
stanza, wildly, drawing the conte nearer to her; “for there is 
danger, my husband, and the presence of the Zingaro speaks 
it. That fearful groan too! Oh! said I not my soul foreboded 
evil? Luigi, rely not too firmly on the faith of this strange 
being ; many and fearful are the tales told of his people’s 
treachery, and few and bold are they who place deep trust in 
them.” 

“ Nay, be not unmindful of his true service, love. Remem- 
ber, I owe to it all my present joys, and even those joys I'd 
freely pledge upon his faith : be not alarmed, and he shall him- 
self speak out his errand.” 

Luigi beckoned the Zingaro to advance : with a glance of 
bitter scorn, he planted his foot upon the corpse stretched in 
his way, and at once stepped into the apartment. Constanza 
shrunk within herself, as doubtingly she gazed upon his fea- 
tures. He was, in truth, much changed; his face and neck 
were in many places disfigured by blotches of deep red, these 
contrasted but ill with its natural hue : his once luxuriant hair, 
too, was almost gone ; in some places it was shorn quite close 
to the blackened scalp, while here and there a stray lock re- 
mained, no longer flowing gracefully as before, but shrivelled 
and bristling from his head. His eye alone retained its native 
lustre, and bespoke that, though all without was altered, the 
ardent soul within still remained unchanged. 

Bending low to the lady, he camly stood as if waiting 
question. 

«“ When,” demanded the conte, “ didst thou leave the Cas- 
tell di Mirialva 7” 





“On the eve of the past Sabbath.” 

“ By good leave, or—” 

“Even by the way you entered it—the window; no bad 
way either, when a man needs more haste than help.” 

“How! You escaped from durance, then, and without the 
baron’s knowledge !” z 

“Not so, either, signor; the baron learned, though some- 
what at the latest, I was about to quit his hospitable keeping.” 

“Thou speakest somewhat in riddles, Zingaro. I have a 
courier despatched to the baron : knowest thou his present hu- 
mour—how will my servant find him ?” 

“He may not well find him, conte, without first quitting 
your service.” 

“ How so?” 

‘* Because he whom he seeks no longer lives.” 

“Ha!”—Constanza sprung from the couch—‘ my uncle 
dead !” 

“ Start not, lady,” coolly replied} the Zingaro, “and speak 
not over-loud, for I stay not your questioning on roses. In 
brief, you are now, thanks to my fortune, once more in safety ; 
may return to your fair domain, and live free and fearless, for 
your worst enemy is no more ; he has died the death that best 
may fit him for the after-life. He was burnt!—burnt within 
that very house he held from his brother’s child: he was 
swept from life planning the misery of her to whom he should 
have proved a sworn protector.” 

“ Merciful God, assoilze his soul !” fervently prayed Con- 
stanza. 

_ “The fire was accidental 7’ d ded the conte, closely 
regarding the man as he spoke. He smiled grimly as, lowering 
his voice, he answered with fearful earnestness,— 

“The flames were lighted by me, to aid my escape from 
bondage and from certain death. What! did the slaves think 
to keep the falcon and not hood his eyes ? Did they leave to the 
Zingaro one glimpse of the clear light of heaven, and look to 
have him yield without a struggle the life that light made dear ? 

“ Scourged like a hound, till my very bones lay bared to 
their lewd mockery, I was bound and thrown aside to wait 
till their pleasure served to hang me. Was I to bide their com- 
ing! No! I fired the detested den that held me, and broke 
once more to freedom from its blazing ruins as they crumbled 
round me. 

“Thus at liberty, L had, perchance, contented me with my 
escape, but the ill spirit of the baron threw him in that wild 
moment across my way. Smarting from the fire I scarce had 
| hoped to live through, I saw my pain, my hopes made by his 
| presence in an instant void, and fresh tortures again awaiting 
|me. One instant effort promised both safety and revenge. I 
| boldly, madly made the venture. Behold! I am safe—I am 
| revenged. Even now his shriek from that mouldering cham- 
ber of death sounds again in my ear, and more than answers 
all my sufferings. He is no more? and you, Conte Luigi, are 
now free to live.” 

“ Return to your castello, lady ; ’tis little the worse for the 
airing I lave given it. Iread you fair fortune, and you have 
found it; may it ever bide with you! Signor, I owed youa 
life; we are now freely quitted, for I have saved you this 
night from as sudden an ending as awaited me that day when 
the hunter’s belt was drawn round my throat in the forest of 
Venafro.” 

“ How ! my life—mean you that ?” 

“ Look on this carrion,” continued the Zingaro, as he turned 
over the body of the slain man with his foot; “stoop down, 
| and know that evil face.” 
| It was the countenance of Jocope, for many years the por- 
| ter of the Castcll di Mirrialva.” 
| “What!” said Luigi, “ would this man have struck the 
| husband of his old master’s child ?”’ 
| “ He!” interupted the Zingaro, “ he would have struck the 
husband of the mother that bore him for half the price set upon 
| your head. On my escape I sought out this traitor, and caught 
| him grovelling on a wrong scent. Unseen and unsuspected I 
|soon found means to set him right: once well laid on the 











|| track 1 knew he'd stick to it.” 
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“What!” cried Constanza, shuddering, “ you guided him 
the way to murder?” 

“ Truly, lady, I left him not unguided ; for from that hour I 
slept when he slept, and when he rosé I rose ; I breathed as 
he breathed, moved as he moved: we had but one shadow in 
the sun ; but he dreamed not of this: full surely I guided him, 
even to his purpose and his end. He was blinded to my wish 
by the promised gold ; it ever glittered before his eyes, and he 
saw no other object. But it is passed, and behold where he 
lies ! Mark, signor, his hand is on the lock of the petronel whose 
report was to have prenounced you a corpse, and him master 
of a thousand ducats. I watched his serpent-crawl to this very 
spot; I saw the felon-sparkle of his eye; I heard the short 
panting of his bated breath, and marked his deadly aim; but 
me he saw not, heard not, till he felt my blow.” 


“ Heavens!’ cried Constanza, “an instant later and the 
murder had been done.” 

The Zingaro smiled. “ No, lady, think not I rested upon 
less than surety—his trusty petronel a truer friend of mine 
had rendered harmless. Blindly he incurred the penalty 
without the chance of murder.” 

“ Strange being,” inquired the conte, ‘why not have in- 
formed me of my danger, and left his punishment to justice ?”” 

“What! would justice better have revenged my stripes 
than my own right hand has done? That one blow struck, I 
am again a man, and the mark of the lash will be no longer 
my shame. From my mother’s breast, until the dark hour, but 
one hand ever inflicted disgrace on my free body—this hand 
it was.” 

He let the lifeless limb which he had grasped fall upon the 
path, and contemptuously gazed upon it. 

“ But why,” said the count, “ when you knew his purpose, 
why let him proceed so near to the fulfilment of his bloody 
errand ?”’ 

“ Ha, ha! Conte Luigi, think you his mere death could ap- 
pease my vengeance? No! Iam well learned, that by the 
creed you hold crime once determined on is dealt with by 
your God as crime already done. Look there !——read the 
resolve to murder stamped upon his brow. Even with his last 
thought upon the bloody act, the damning wish recorded on 
his heart, the instrument of death, too, in his hand, I smote 
him! and, without one prayer for mercy, his soul is gone to 
its eternal account. Like his gratitude is also the vengeance 
of lo Zingaro—senza limito! But hark! I hear approaching 
footsteps.” 

He now gave a long, sharp hiss—a young female was in an 
instant by his side. 

“ Zea,” he said, “ there stands the man for whom you have 
laboured ; the only man who ever saved or spared any of our 
race. Thank him quickly, and let us begone to the mountain.” 

The girl advanced to the conte, and taking his hand, she 
pressed it with reverence to her fcrehead, while her eloquent 
look spoke volumes of thanksgiving. 

“ Allow me a few minutes’ law ere you have this foul car- 
cass stirred,” said the Zingaro; “for I would ill like further 
questioning. Nay, shudder not, lady,’* he added, “ think upon 
my wild nature, and my cruel suffering. Farewell !” 

The Zingaro and the maiden together disappeared as the 
attendant announced to the conte the return of his belated 
courier. 

First requesting his father’s presence, Luigi admitted the 
man, and from his lips heard the story of the Zingaro con- 
firmed. He told how he had witnessed the removal of the 
blackened remains of the baron from the ruins of the still 
reeking chamber ?—the fire, he said, had been promptly got 
under, and, indeed, extended little beyond the immediate 
suite of apartments where it first broke out. 

He told, too, strange stories of the Zingaro, of his having 
spirited the poor baron to change places with him, through the 
Devil’s aid, whom some of the attendants swore they saw 
personally engaged in feeding the flames, and at last take to 
flight through the broken casement, bearing the Zingaro on 
his huge wing, and leaving the spellbound baron to abide the 
fiery penalty. 
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On the man’s being dismissed to entertain his awestricken 
fellows with these marvels, the conte imparted to his father 
the true but strange story of his preservation. The proper 
authorities were promptly assembled, and the necessary forms 
gone through; but as every evidence went to prove the pur- 
pose of the dead emissary of Mirialvo, the conte was at once 
honourably installed, by the royal consent, in all the honours 
and wide domains of his fair runaway. Large rewards were 
offered for the apprehensions of the incendiary, and orders 
issued to clear the Abruzzo of the outlaw Zingaro with fire 
and sword ; but as the execution of these orders rested with 
the new baron, they were very differently interpreted. 





Original. 
ROMAN ASTRONOMERS’ RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


ALTHOUGH the Inquisition of the Roman church compelled 
the illustrious Galileo to renounce publicly his heretical opinions 
in relation to the Copernican system, and the famous Cardinal 
Bellarmine was instructed by that tribunal to reprimand him 
in person, it is a curious fact, that one of the best observato- 
ries in Europe existed at that time in the Papal city, in con- 
nexion with the college, and indeed as long previously as 1572. 
In that memorable year some variable stars, and others en- 
tirely new, made their appearance in the heavens, particularly 
one of the latter kind in the constellation of Cassiopeia. This 
splendid stranger was observed by Cornelius Semma, on the 
ninth of November of that year, and also by Tycho Brahe on 
the same month, who left a volume on the subject and defined 
its proper position. I entirely vanished at the end of sixteen 
months, and is expected to re-appear in 1891. Several others 
equally remarkable have since suddenly made their appear- 
ance. Itis believed that the Roman observatory owed its 
origin to the celebrated Gregory thirteenth, the reformer of 
the calendar. In this he was assisted by Christover Clavius, 
a German jesuit and mathematician, who conducted his ob- 
servations at Rome. This able astronomer signalized himself 
in a warm controversy with the Scaligers, and left behind him 
a valuable edition of Euclid. 

He was succeeded by the jesuit Scheina, whose name is 
found in the list of astronomers, though scarcely any account 
of his life has been preserved in modern biography. 

John Dominic Cassini, the first of the illustrious men of that 
name, next had charge of the Roman observatory, which he 
retained until he settled in Paris under the patronage of the 
great Colbert. This astronomer distinguished himself by deter- 
mining the period of Jupiter’s revolution, which he was enabled 
to do by observing the shadows of its satellites cast upon its 
disk. He also detected some new satellites of Saturn, the 
Zodiacal light, and explained the causes of the libration of the 
moon. 

His successor at Rome was the celebrated Francesco Bian- 
chini, a universal scholar, an antiquarian, mathematician, 
botanist, architect and astronomer. He drew a meridian in 
the church of St. Mary of the Angels, and erected its dial. He 
formed the design of drawing a great meridian through Italy, 
and occupied eight years in the work at his own expense, but 
was interrupted in its prosecution by other business, and never 
finished it. He left behind him, among other valuable pro- 
ductions, a memoir on the planet Venus. 

Roger Joseph Boscovich, a Dalmatian, was the next astrono- 
mer in charge of the Roman observatory. Benedict fourteenth 
employed him in many important works. He was two years 
engaged measuring a degree of the meridian in the Ecclesias- 
tical States, and after a varied career he returned to Milan, 
and erected the observatory of the college of Bera. On the 
suppression of the order of jesuits, to which he belonged, he 
retired to France upon an invitation of Louis fourteenth, and 
received a large salary, with the office of director of optics, 
in the naval department. He paid great attention thencefor- 
ward to the principles of the achromatic telescope. 

During the wars of the French Revolution the science did 
not flourish at Rome; but in 1816, Pius seventh, who had 
crowned Napoleon, constructed the present observatory, and 
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Leo twelfth, successor of Pius eighth, restored to the jesuits 
the direction of it and the Roman colleges, and with them it 
remains. 

The present director, Sr. De Vico, has published an account 
of its condition, and claims the possession of very superior in- 
struments of the following kind :—a refracting telescope by 
Cauchoix, the French optician ; an astronomical theodolite by 
Sambey ; a chronometer of Breguet, (now dead ;) and a meri- 
dian circle by Ertel. 

It is alleged that very important corrections have been made 
in the French Nautical Almanac, (Connoissance des Tems,) in 
the calculations of longitude by observations on the falling 
stars; an idea first suggested by Dr. Masketyne in 1783, first 
attempted in Germany in 1802, and recently perfected by the 
Neapolitan Sr. Nobile. 

But the crowning glory of the Roman astronomers is the ap- 
plication of the art of Photography to the mapping of the 
heavens. The forms of the Nebulae, in particular, have been 
transferred to a lithographic stone, whence, by an invention of 
Signor Rondini, they are again transferred to paper! 

The beauty of this experiment is, that they are Daguerro- 
typed under a high power, are perfectly accurate, and a 
large number of copies may be taken from the original im- 
pression. 

As the existing maps of the known Nebulae show a differ- 
ence in shape at different eras, (which, by the way, is in ac- 
cordance with Sir John F. W. Herschell’s recent theories,) it 
is important that accurate pictures of their present form shall 
be handed down to future ages, by which means something 
more of their constitution and nature may be determined. 

The nucleus of the Nebula of Andromeda was subjected to 
a magnifying power of eight hundred and twenty-four, and 
then Daguerrotyped. By this process it was resolved into a 
great number of luminous, or, more properly speaking, bril- 
liant points, which, on being transferred, appear white upon a 
blue ground. Observations of a most interesting character are 
continually in progress ; and some results, of which Herschel 
himself despaired, are now very satisfactorily attained. 

It was the clever and original idea of adapting Photography 
to astronomy which drew our attention to the Roman observa- 
tory, and we hope this brief notice of the fact, in the columns 
of the Mirror, may excite the attention of some American as- 
tronomer, and lead to similar attempts. It is a very curious 
circumstance, that at different periods of the world mankind 
are awakened to fresh exertions in the loftier ranges of sci- 
ence by these phenomena of the skies. Their appearance, 
while it alarms the ignorant and credulous, awakens the re- 
flecting and the intelligent to the consideration of that great 
First Cause, whose moments are countless ages, and whose 
sum no mortal mind can estimate ; whose sphere of operations 
is so vast that the results have not as yet reached us from the 
remote regions where their splendour commenced its illumi- 
nation ; whose power steadies and guides the vast orbs of his 
creation, in their swift career, without collision, embarrass- 
ment, or danger! Well may we pause amid the dust, and heat, 
and turmoil of life’s troubled day, to consider whether it is 
wise in us to give it all our thoughts, and what we have yet to 
do to ensure His protection in that untried state of being, 
into which, one after the other, we so certainly, thoughtlessly, 
and daringly plunge ! L’ AMI. 





Original. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TYRONE POWER. 


Power took great pains to ascertain the condition of his poorer 
countrymen all over the United States, and for this purpose it 
was his custom, wherever he travelled, to enter into familiar 
conversation with them, whether they were farmers, labourers, 
catriage-drivers, waiters, or pavers. Understanding them all 
so thoroughly as he did, every latent spark of genius or wit, 
which any of them possessed, was not long hidden from his 
practised eye; and by the time he had traversed the country 
from New-York to New-Orleans and back, he had not only a 
most accurate conception of the position of the working Irish, 








but his head also was stored with the richest specimens of 
genuine humour, picked up here and there. Many a delight- 
ful hour have I spent in listening to his anecdotes, to which 
the richness of his brogue, (when he spoke a-la-Irish,) added 
irresistible attraction; and I am only sorry that my memory 
will not now yield all that it once possessed. 

On his second visit to Richmond, a friend of his insisted 
upon introducing him to a poor Irish couple, who were an 
honour to their country ; and from him he learned the follow- 
ing particulars : In the year 1831, there arrived in Virginia a gen- 
tleman, his wife, and one young daughter, from Ireland, bringing 
with them as servants Patrick M— and Judy his wife. The gen- 
tleman had been unfortunate in his business at home, and 
came to America to seek fortune anew, full of hopes, and be- 
lieving all the flattering stories he had heard of our prosperity. 
He was induced to remove to the interior of Alabama, soon 
after his arrival, to undertake the management and share in the 
profits of a plantation; and being told that slave-labour alone 
would answer there, he reluctantly parted with Patrick and 
Judy in Richmond—but not until the former had procured a 
good situation as a cartman, and his wife as an in-door servant. 
Two years passed away, and meantime Patrick had prospered 
in the world, having laid by some two hundred dollars in his 
employer’s hands. One morning he entered the office, with 
an agitated countenance, and asked to see “the master.” The 
latter called him into his private room, and inquired what he 
wanted. “Sir,” replied he, “I hope your honour will not 
take offence if I be after axing for a trifle of money, and your 
honour’s leave to take a bit of a journey for a short time.” 
“Why, surely,” said his master, “ you are not going to leave 
me! whet do you mean?” “Oh, God forbid,’ replied Pat, 
“that I should be such an ungrateful fool ; only for a couple of 
weeks, and to do a service to them that has the best claims on 
me.” “ Pray, explain,” said the master, “ for I am puzzled be- 
yond measure.” “Why you see, sir,” replied Pat, “a neigh- 
bour of mine has just come from Alabama, and he called to 
see my ould master and mistress, and Miss Jane, at their place 
near Montgomery, they call it ; but oh, sir, warn’t they stone 
dead of the faver afore he got there—that’s the master and 
mistress I mane—and sure if he didn’t find Miss Jane (the 
cratur) out at sarvice, as I may say, in another family: she 
that never knew what it was to want bit or sup before, nor to 
stitch, norto wash the chaney. And so when I heard this, I 
tould Judy—your honour would have thought the heart of both 
of us would burst at once; and when poor Judy could spake, 
‘Go,’ says she, ‘to his honour, (maning you,) who is the raal 
gentleman, and ax him for enough money to buy a little wag- 
on and provisions, and be off with you to Alabama at once, 
and find out Miss Jane and bring her home with you; for il 
have no pace until she’s to the fore, in our own lodging, where 
I can tend her meself.’ And so you see I must do the wife’s 
bidding and me own, and if yopr honour will just lend me a 
hundred and fifty dollars of the money in your hands, sure 
I'll return you all I don’t spend; and the blessing of God and 
St. Patrick will be on your head.” It was in vain that his 
employer represented to him the folly of his taking such a 
Quixotic journey ; that he doubted whether he could ever find 
the place; that he begged him first to let him write to some 
person at Montgomery, to make inquiries after the young girl, 
and await the reply. No, nothing would satisfy Patrick and 
Judy but the money. At length the gentleman was obliged 
to give him one hundred and fifty dollars, with which he pur- 
chased a cheap wagon, laid in a stock of provisions, and took 
the balance to pay his travelling expenses. Within two days 
he was on the road to Alabama; and in about a month, to the 
unbounded joy of Judy, and to the no small surprise of his 
employer, Patrick returned in safety with Miss Jane! She 
was at once taken to their humble lodgings, where Judy waited 
on her as in former days ; would not permit her to do any hard 
work, procured teachers for her, and in fact obliged her to eat her 
meals alone, and not demean herself, as she termed it, by eat- 
ing at the same table with them. She and Patrick always 
called her “ Miss Jane,” and acted with just as much respect 
towards this forlorn girl as if she was still at her father’s house 
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and possessed of property. Power accompanied his friend to 
see her, after having heard this story ; his feelings warmly ex- 
cited, and proud of his country-people. In the course of his 
visit, he expostulated with Judy for still bringing up Jane as a 
lady, as he said she must by-and-by work for her living; and 
that, therefore, it would be more humane to make her a com- 
panion, and teach her household work, and let her forget that 
she was superior to her protectors. Judy would scarcely let 
him finish his remarks, before she indignantly exclaimed, 
“ What! sir, you an Irish gentleman, and give me such advice ! 
Sure your honour is not sarious! What! let Miss Jane, a born 
lady, use her hands like one of us! Never, sir, while a dollar 
remains, and Pat can work! Isn’t it proud we are to think 
she stays with us? and what would they say at home when 
they hear of it? And won’t she marry a gentleman when 
she grows up? and never a finer lady in the land; and sure 
the curse of God would be upon us, if we didn’t do our duty 
by her! Oh! sir, don’t thry to persuade me, for I won't listen 
to it; and if you're a thrue Irish gentleman, you know what 
I'm doing is right!’ After this touching appeal, Power not 
only desisted, but gave this good woman the greatest praise 
for her devotion to her old mistress’ child; and he left her 
humble dwelling with tears in his eyes. He never went to 
Richmond afterwards without visiting Judy, and inquiring af- 
ter “Miss Jane ;” and during one of his visits, he heard the 
following characteristic anecdote of Judy. It appears that 
she was an excellent seamstress, and as such found employ- 
ment and good wages in the house of a lady of wealth and 
respectability. This lady belonged to the presbyterian church, 
of which she was a zealous member; and having imbibed, to 
their full extent, the peculiarly obstinate prejudices of that 
sect against Roman catholics, she soon began to consider it as 
a matter of religious duty, that she should faithfully endeavour 
to convert poor Judy from the deadly errours of popery! 
This feeling in her arose from genuine charity, although mis- 
placed, for nothing could exceed her kindness in all other re- 
spects to Judy ; and the latter, respecting tne motive, took no 
offence at the extraordinary vigour with which the good lady 
pushed her arguments. Judy was unlettered—she could nei- 
ther read nor write ; but having, like all her catholic country- 
people, early imbibed catholic feelings, she presented as im- 
movable a faith as if it had been established by the most logi- 
cal deduction, and flanked by the most erudite reading of the 
Fathers! However, Mrs. B—— commenced her attacks, at 
first gently ; and finding that Judy neither replied nor argued, 
she went on more briskly, until she reached the most powerful 
arguments of the ablest protestant controversialists! It was 
her custom, every forenoon, while Judy plied the needle, to 
sit by and read for one or two hours, out of these learned 
authors; and, adopting the generally received axiom that 
“ silence gives consent,”’ she at length flattered herself, after 
some three months’ exertion, that Judy was in the full tide of 
successful conversion! One morning, when Judy had taken 
her seat as usual, Mrs. B——, with an unusually frank and 
smiling countenance, turned to her and said, “ Well, Judy, I 
am going to give youa great treat this morning.” “Thank 
you kindly, ma’am ; what might it be?” meekly inquired Judy. 
“Why, I am about to read to you out of the works of a Ro- 
man catholic author, and one who, although a Roman catholic, 
was, I believe, a real Christian, and has gone to heaven.” 
Judy could scarcely believe her ears; it was the first time 
Mrs. B—— had ever admitted that any Roman catholic could 
get to heaven. Her eyes lit up, and she said, “ Many thanks, 
my lady, for that, any how!” But Mrs. B——, fearing she 
had gone too far, thought it necessary to qualify her liberality 
by adding, “I ought to have told you, Judy, that the author I 
mean is Sir Thomas More, who died three hundred years ago ; 
and that, therefore, his having remained a papist, is no excuse 
whatever for you. He lived in a dark age; but had he lived 
now, and with all the advantages which you possess, he would 
most certainly have given up popery, and joined our church !” 
Poor Judy thought it too hard that Mrs. B—— should thus 
lessen the force of the testimony she had just before borne to 
the memory of the good Sir Thomas, especially as it was the 





only kind thing she had ever said of a catholic ; she therefore 
could no longer keep silence, but clasping her hands together, 
exclaimed, with much enthusiasm, “ Oh, madam, only think of 
the goodness of God, that took hum away in the right time!” 
Thus, in one moment, pious Mrs. B——’s arguments were 
completely upset, by the native shrewdness of the unlearned 
Judy. 

Power used to take infinite pleasure in relating the history 
of Patrick and Judy, and Miss Jane, to Americans, to whom he 
would exclaim at the close: “ Now, gentlemen, show me a 
more striking instance of not merely gratitude, but noble- 
hearted kindness in any rank of life, or in any country! You 
may call us ignorant, and uncivilized if you please, but I tell 
you, in point of heart, no peasantry on earth equals the Irish ; 
no matter how poor a man may be; reduced, perhaps, to the 
last meal of potatoes, yet if the half-starved beggar, worse off 
still than he, crosses his mud-threshold, the best potatoe in 
the pot, and the warmest seat on the hob, are offered to him 
at once, and cheerfully too! It was this same lovely feeling 
of charity which moved poor Pat to expend his money for 
Miss Jane, and which induced Judy to bring her upas a lady ; 
there was no prospect of remuneration; she was a lonely 
orphan, and would be a tax to them for years; nothing less, 
therefore, than the love of the virtue itself, actuated these un- 
lettered ‘ mere Irish!’ ” 

It was not, I believe, generally known, that Power was a 
Roman Catholic. In fact, I was not aware of it myself, until 
one day at a large dinner-party given to him, where all the 
guests but himself were Protestants, some observations against 
Popery, were made by-a gentleman present. Power instantly 
arrested the speaker in a good-natured but serious way. 
“Stop, my good sir, dont run so fast, perhaps you are not 
aware that there is an humble defender of that faith present ;” 
and seeing us all stare rather doubtingly, he added, “ yes, 
gentlemen, altho’ an unworthy member of the ould church, 
yet I am a sincere one; and if I do not attend to my duties as 
I ought to do, it is not for want of knowledge ; I cannot plead 
disbelief, I cannot ridicule my religion, nor have it abused by 
others, without defending it. And let me tell you, Protestants 
as you are, you cannot avoid doing homage to the learning 
and piety of the early Fathers; ay, and to the despised 
churchmen who, in what you call the ‘ dark ages,’ preserved 
the Holy Scriptures from destruction, who fought against your 
temporal kings for liberty very often, and most successfully ; 
altho’ it is the modern fashion to decry them as the constant 
abetters of tyranny ; bad men there were, and too many of 
them in the church in every age; so was there a Judas 
among the apostles; but I tell you that you Protestants owe 
much more to ‘ mother church’ than you have ever given her 
credit for ; has not she kept your faith sound and othodox in 
all material points, and as to whut you call her superstitions, 
believe me, they are full of poetry, and in some measure 
necessary to draw out the feelings of the millions, the poor 
and despised lower classes. And I ask, can any man of generous 
feeling ; I care not how much opposed he may be to Popery— 
as you call it; can any man withhold from the Irish people - 
his unbounded admiration at the constancy with which they 
have clung to their despised church! Pains and penalties, 
bribery, the gallows, transportation, acts of Parliament, general 
and special, wars, famine, in fact every known spring of hu- 
man action have been tried to make them abandon the faith 
of St. Patrick, but in vain! How stands the case at this mo- 
ment? Your English church, with all the tithes and all the 
lands of the Catholic church, all the patronage of the govern- 
ment, and with learned men enough, has succeeded, to be 
sure, in retaining 800,000 members out of eight millions ; the 
Presbyterians count about as many more, and we are the bal- 
ance! No law exists to oblige us either to go to mass or pay 
our clergy ; and yet our chapels are not large enough to con- 
tain the congregation of steady worshipers, and our priests 
and bishops are decently supported, not pampered with large 
incomes, but kept above want. Now if we are to apply the 
| democratic rulé of majorities, by my faith, I think we must be 








|right, and you all wrong. But, come, this is too serious @ 
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discussion for a dinner-table, and, therefore, I will end the 
theological part of our entertainment, by giving you a success- 
ful instance of conversion which took place in the county 
Tipperary last year. You must know that there has been 
going on in Ireland latterly, what the pious evangelical call 
the ‘second reformation, and the zeal for making converts 
from Rome, has at length reached some of the nobility ; Lord 
S—— is amongst the number, and finding that he made no 
headway among his Catholic tenantry, by sermons or tracts, 
or argument, he finally thought of a more energetic mode of 
proceeding. You are probably aware that in Ireland it is all 
important toa poor farmer to get a renewal of his lease, as 
there is not land enough for all the applicants ; his landlord, 
therefore, has him at his mercy whenever the lease expires. 
Lord S—— had an old tenant who had been born on the estate, 
and his father before him, and whose lease expired just as the 
religious mania for making converts was at its highest point ; 
this man, whose name was Michael Murphy, had three sons, 
and it therefore was to him a matter of life or death to retain 
his farm. When he called on Lord S—— to arrange about the 
renewal, his lordship thus addressed him: ‘ Well, Michael, 
I am glad to see you; you have always been a good tenant 
and an honest man ; but Michael, with all my desire to serve 
you, I must not forget my duty to the Protestant cause ; it is 
wrong for me to patronize Popery on my estate, and therefore, 
before I renew your lease, you must promise to renounce 
your errors and join our church.’ Poor Michael was thunder- 
struck ; he was, though an ignorant man, a devout Catholic ; and 
as soon ashe could speak, he threw himself on his knees, 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘Oh my lord, my lord, don’t be 
so hard on me entirely ; don’t be after destroying me sowl en- 
tirely ; sure, wasn’t I born on your noble father’s place, and 
my father before me ; and haven’t I grown up with your lord- 
ship ! and think what a cruel thing it would be, afther I have 
been travelling the right road for over sixty years, to ax me 
now to take the one! “Oh! may the blessed Virgin 
soften your lordship’s heart this day, and unsay that word.’ 
The orthodoxy of his lordship could not withstand this unaf- 
fected appeal to his good feelings, he therefore said, ‘ Well, 
Michael, I do pity you; you are an old man, you had no 
education, you cannot be blamed, perhaps, for following the 
errors of your youth, there‘ore, I excuse you; but upon the 
condition that you give up one of your boys, for I have set 
my heart upon a convert from your family, and I must insist 
on this.’ ‘God ever bless your lordship,’ ‘ replied Michael,’ 
that’s a more reasonable proposal, and so I'll go home and con- 
sult my ould woman, and whatever she agrees to, I'll do.’ 
* Very well,’ said Lord S——. ‘Go home to your wife, and 
come back to-morrow with your answer.’ The morrow came 
and sodid Michael, looking quite composed. ‘ Well, Michael, 
what does Peggy say, asked Lord S——. ‘Faith, my lord, 
replied Michael, ‘ Peggy thinks it will answer mighty well, 
and so she agrees to your lordship’s request, and many thanks 
to you for letting me off’ Lord S—— was overjoyed at this 
speedy success of his new plan, but inasmuch as it was the 
Jirst convert he had ever made, he was curious to hear by 
what process of reasoning Michael had induced Peggy to con- 
sent; he therefore asked ; ‘ But, Michael, what did you say to 
Peggy, and what did she say to you; come, tell me all that 
passed.’ ‘Why then, plase your lordship,’ returned Michael, 
‘when I got home, we sat down over the fire, and I just out 
and ¢ould her all your lordship said to me, and axed her what 
we were to do.’ ‘Well Michael,’ says she, ‘shure it will 
never answer for you to give up this bit of ground, as ’tis our 
only support, and so we must just give up one of the poor 
boys to be made a Protestant of, (the Lord save us from 
harm!) ‘ And Peggy,’ says I, ‘1 thought as much myself, 
but which of the boys shall we give up. ‘Oh,’ says she at 
once, ‘I'll fax it, sure there’s our son Pat, and you know he’s 
going to the devil any how, and faith he may ag well go through 
the Protestant church as any other way!’ This was the first 
and last convert made by his lordship ; and I understand he has 
now nearly regained his common sense, having discovered 
that good Catholics are rather better than bad Protestants !”” 











Original. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 
HOUSEHOLD CHAT. 

Mr. A.—It is too late now for us to be certain about the origin 
of political government among men. ill that the wisest know, 
is only what may be inferred by a child, after he has been 
led forward a step or two, and left to judge for himself. A 
multitude of ingenious and plausible theories—mere guess- 
work at the best—have been set up and reasoned about, as if 
they were historical truths, by some of the greatest men that 
ever lived. Aristotle, a Greek philosopher, who flourished 
nineteen centuries ago, was the best writer on the subject 
among the ancients ; and if he has ever been equalled, he has 
never been surpassed by the moderns. He is but little read 
now, even by those, who, without knowing or suspecting it, 
are chiefly indebted to him for their most original speculations 


| —that is, for what they have picked up, they know not how 


nor where, and published to the world as discoveries, or 
theories of theirown. He is never mentioned as a political 
writer now—or hardly ever; and yet, of all that he has done 
for the world as an author, his Ethics and Politics are the gold, 
and all the rest mere dross, earth and ashes, in comparison. 

Mary.—I am astonished, father, at what you say. I had an 
idea, gathered from a variety of sources, though chiefly from 
yourself, that Aristotle was an author who had done a deal of 
mischief to the common-sense of the world; that ages and 
ages of thick darkness had followed the revival of what is 
called the Aristotelian philosophy ; that his logic was rather 
a snare than a help; that the schoolmen were his followers, 
and that— 

Mr. A.—Enough Mary, enough; and all very true—but 
you never heard me mention his Politics, or if you have, it has 
always been, I am sure, with the profoundest admiration for 
the clearness, beauty, and strength of that wonderful work. 

Mary.—I ami satisfied, father, please to proceed. 

Mr. A.—Aristotle considers every political association as a 
sort of community instituted for the benefit of the partners. 
Utility is the end and aim of every such institution ; and the 
greatest and most extensive utility is the aim of that great 
association comprehending all the rest, and known by the 
name of “ the commonwealth.” 

Mrs. A.—But how instituted (according to Aristotle) is the 
question, is it not, my dear ? 

Mr. A.—Yes. And to that I shall now confine my remarks. 
He supposes that mankind associate together by a law of their 
being, as naturally and as necessarily as trees put forth their 
branches to the sun, or strike their roots into the earth in 
search of water. Out of every association of mankind, govern- 
ment of some kind, sooner or later, must grow. Out of the 
paternal or patriarchal authority, he supposes monarchy to 
have proceeded; and monarchy, that ‘s, the government of 
one person, to have been the first kind established on earth. 

Mary.—But there are different kinds of monarchy, are there 
not, father? We are governed by one person—yet our 
country is a republic. 

Mr. A—You are too fast, my dear. If you consider the re- 
lationship of master and servant, that of husband and wife, 
parent and child, you will see the origin, according to Aristo- 
tle, of the three forms of government, and you will then per- 
ceive, what I shall take an opportunity of explaining more at 
large before I leave this part of the subject, the essential dif- 
ference between such a government of one person, as that 
under which we live, and that government of one person 
which is called monarchy. A master commands like an 
absolute monarch—the emperor of Austria, the czar of Russia, 
and the king of Prussia, for example. A father governs like the 
head of a limited monarchy—the king of Great Britain, for 
instance. A husband governs like the chief magistrate of a 
republic—such as the President of the United States. Do not 
misunderstand me, however, these are but resemblances men- 
tioned by Aristotle, not the sources of three different kinds of 
government. Aristotle teaches that the three simple, pure 
and natural forms of government, are MONARCHY, ARISTOCRA- 
cy, anda REPrvBiic. Out of these, when they are corrupted, 
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proceed the other governments which you find stigmatized in 
the books you read. Out of a MonaRcny proceeds a tyranny 
or despotism. Out of an aristocRacy—the government of 
nobles—proceeds oligarchy, which is only a bad aristocracy, 
having and holding the supreme power to the prejudice of the 
people. Out of a REPUBLIC—which in its best form is repre- 
sentative, like that of our country—proceeds a democracy, which 
is a government administered directly by the people. 

Mrs. A—Is it true that the ancients were wholly unac- 
quainted with the great discovery, as it is called, of modern 
times—the representative system ? 

Mr. A.—No, my dear, it is not true. The ancients under- 
stood the system and their authors wrote largely upon it— 
even as we practice it now. In the second book of Aristotle, 
where he goes into a profound review of Plato’s republic, the 
different governments of Sparta, Athens and Carthage, and in 
the systems of several Greek writers, the proof will be found 
of what Isay. That we have astonishingly improved upon 
their practice cannot be denied ; but for the theory of a repre- 
sentative system, its principles and its elements, the world is 
indebted, not to us, but to‘the Greeks ; not to the authors of the 
Federalist, but to those who are seldom or never mentioned 
now—the contemporaries of Aristotle. ‘i 

Mary.—And what say other writers to the theory of Aris- 
totle about the origin of government ? 

Mr. A—Volumes would be required to tell you. Each tries 
to overthrow all the others, and to distinguish himself by a 
new one. But the elements of all are pretty much alike—the 
materials the same in substance, whatever outward shape 
they may take after decomposition, Still, however, it may not 
be amiss to give you some idea of the prevailing systems. 
Hobbes, an English writer of great celebrity, and the author 
of the Leviathan, supposes that the people having found out 
by experience that liberty was not worth having, came to- 
gether and chose one from among their number, to whom they 
surrendered their wills forever. From which surrender, not 
only supposed, but asserted by him as a fact which it were un- 
reasonable to deny, he inferred that the individual so chosen, 
was at liberty to do what he pleased with the people, with 
their property, and with their lives, and that he was accounta- 
ble for what he did, not to them, but to God. Hobbes, there- 
fore, was the great champion of despotism. Other writers 
argued for the divine right of kings—founded_upon Hebrew 
history, and the original institution of monarchs by Jehovah ; 
meaning by Divine right, the right to do as they would with 
the lives, liberties and religious faith of their subjects. But 
these are a multitude, and in the present state of knowledge 
not worth even a passing notice. 

Mary.—They found an archetype, I suppose, in the Divine 
government. 

Mr. A.—Yes, my dear, and in every thing else that favour- | 
ed their scheme of absolute, unquestioned, unquestionable 
power. In the lion, the eagle, the behemoth, and all creatures 
of prey, in earth, sea and air, they saw the archetype of 
royalty, as a divine political institution. But there were others 
we should not entirely overlook, though we may not have 
time to dwell upon their respective theories. Algernon Syd- 
ney, Milton, John Locke, all Englishmen of renown, are 
authors whom you will refer to hereafter. ‘The two former 
had very liberal notions for their age ; and the latter, who 
maintained that between the people and the sovereign there 
existed a contract, whereby the former undertook to obey and 
the latter to govern according to law, may be regarded as the 
first great champion of liberty. And Rousseau, a French 
writer of remarkable genius, adopting with Hobbes and Locke, 
the idea of a contract, instead of supposing it to be all on one 
side with the former, or between the people and the sovereign 
with the latter, declares it to have been, and argues most elo- 
quently to prove that it was of necessity, a contract between 
each and all, between every person and all the others in a 
state for the protection and happiness of the whole. 

Mary.—Of course, father, if any such contract ever had 
taken place, there would be some account of it in history, or 








some recollection of it preserved ? 








Mr. A.—No, not of course. But there being nosuch record 
or vestige now, people have no right to say there ever was, or 
that there must have been such a contract; much less have 
they any right to give us the particulars out of their own head 
as they do, or insist upon our taking their say-so, for historical 
truth. 

Mary.—I have heard of another French writer of great ce- 
lebrity, Montesquieu—he has written largely upon govern- 
ment and law, has he not ? 

Mr. A.—Montesquieu is a very brilliant writer, and his chief 
work, “ L’Esprit des Loix,” is the result of twenty years’ la- 
bour. He divides governments into monarchies, republics 
and despotisms. At some future period you may read it, along 
with select chapters from Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattél, Cataneo, 
(a severe critic on President Montesquieu,) and Jeremy Ben- 
tham, whose whole theory may be expressed in the four words 
—the greatest-happiness-principle. But there are two native 
works for you to read first, which will be a great advantage 
if you pursue the study. One is the Federalist, a work writ- 
ten by the late President Madison, Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay—three of the ablest men of their age. It is a pro- 
found, clear and masterly exposition of our whole representa- 
tive system of government. The other is a defence of our 
Constitution, by the late President John Adams. It is a work 
of great research, and contains all that a general reader may 
have occasion for on the subject of governments. 











REDEEMING POINTS OF A BAD TRAGEDY. 





AT no command unsanctioned by thy heart 
Would I require thee wed; the man whose law 
Forces surrender of a daughter’s hand 

To him she doth not love, most foully wrongs 
The twain united ; is accessory 

To perjury of the holiest oath man swears, 
The oath that binds the contract of two souls, 
Without whose free consent no wedlock is. 





But the heart ne’er guides its choice by logic. 
Reason how good soever fails to win 

The suffrage of affection, often given 

As if in mockery of plainest sense. 

The things that fit the best cannot where 
Without the aid of something more than fitness ; 
There is naught rational in love, it hath 

Above all reason high prerogative. 

Who is there that hath loved because win there 
The meet, the proper, and the dutiful, 

Belong to the head’s lore ; above all rule 

Is the heart’s passion gushing like a stream, 

In its exuberant nature finding law 

For all it doth, and pouring oft, alas ! 

Its unblest course along the wilderness, 

Which reason would have taught it to avoid ! 








Although reason may not love, 

Love may consist with reason ;—am I right? 
Now if you grant me audience, I will 

Possess you of my secret thoughts, till now 
Nursed in the solitude of my own heart. 

He whom my will shall for its king elect 

Must bring me something more than that I have ; 
Women who marry seldom act but once ; 

Their lot is, ere they wed, obedience 

Unto a father, thenceforth to a husband ; 

But in the one election which they make,— 
Choice of a mate for life and death, and heaven,— 
They may be said to act. The man they wed 
Is as the living record cf their deed, 

Their one momentous deed. If he be base 

It veils their deed with shame, if he be great 
Encircles it with glory ; and if good 

Halves it with religion. 
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Rumour has not o’erdrawn her. She is rich 
In beauty, and in that which passeth beauty, 
Or is perchance its source—a glorious soul. 
I’ve known her heart a month, and yet she seems 
As their own light, familiar to mine eyes. 

She was methinks the vision which did haunt 
Those reveries when mind shut out the sense, 
Or else refined it. One resembling her 

My fancy loved to picture, and my pen 

Zo have as an ideal. Little need 

That I should write again so. Nature’s hand, 
Anticipating mine, has wrought in life 

What I essayed on paper. Would that I 
Were'sprung of lofty lineage. That’s unworthy ; 
Was not my father tender, constant, upright ? 
And shall I wrong his homely honest virtues 
By vain repinings at my humbler lot? 

Heaven sees not with our eyes. That’s well at least. 
‘What is the end 

Of all true policy, if it be not 

‘To work out poetry in art? To feel 

A deep and constant love for humankind ; 

A sense of beauty’s presence, not alone 

In lofty show, but in its latent haunts, 

Which few investigate ; the humble hut 

And bosom meanly clad ; worship of justice ; 
The warm emotions of an uncheck’d nature, 
Which rises as by instinct against wrong ; 
These are the elements of poetry. 

Is that man fit to be a statesman, think you, 
Whose heart is stranger to them? 

The forms 

Of the heroic change from age to age, 

The spirit in the forms remains the same ; 
Your heroine of old, in love’s behalf 

Would dare imprisonment and venture flight, 
Though near her files of lancers were arrayed ; 
Your modern heroine in love’s behalf 

Will often dare hostility as dread. 

Not seldom, you will meet a maid whose heart 
Was pledged to one of lowly heritage, 

But of high qualities, that well atoned 

The churlish lot of Fortune. Enmity 

From haughty parents, exile from the sphere 
Had been her own from birth, chill penury, 
And other ills as weighty, have conspired 
Against her love, and yet she has avowed it, 
And cherished it as life. 








I knew a lover once 

Whose heart had found its wishes at the shrine 

Of one whose lot ranked higher than his own, 

In the wise world’s esteem ; and this he knew, 

Yet could he not reveal to his lone breast 

The feelings thence allured. She was their home, 
And—all beside was foreign. 

His love was silent, and dared scarce intrude 

Upon her sight. He prayed for her—he bless’d her— 
He wept for her ; but she heard not his words, 

Nor saw his tears ; for they were breathed and shed 
In sacred solitude. At times he felt 

As if the joy of loving were reward, 

Although she knew it not. He thought of angels, 
Who nightly to the sleeper’s couch repair, 

But vanish ere he wakens. 


Men their relations hold to dignity— 

By gradual use some grow enured to it, 
And some are born to it, but there be those 
Born or 1T, matured of its elements ; 
With them nobility is personal, 

And they must die ere it can. 











I am not carved from stone, and cannot hear 

Music without emotion, nor unmoved 

Look on a flower, or aught that’s beautiful ! 

And must I, when a glowing sentiment 

Or noble thought finds utterance, emulate 

The barren rock, that never pays the sun 

With prudence for his smiles? Oh! blame we not, 
If at discourse on themes magnificent, 

My eyes light up with joy! They testify 

Love to the speaker's thoughts, not to himself. 


How beautiful are all things when we love. 
While yet we dwell apart, the world without 
Appears to us in fractions; where we go 

We subdivide the whole into small circles, 

Of which ourselves are centres; but in love 
The illumined globe revolves around 

The loved one, as its axis of pure light. 

And loves she me? 

She listens to my words and seldom speaks. 
First it was otherwise ; her repartee, 

Quick wit, and lively sallies, flashed all day ; 
Her answers now are few and brief, as though 
The task of ordering her thoughts for speech 
Woke her from blissful dreams; my soul itself 
Seems suffused in her presence, bathed in light 
As plants b th the solemn, tender moon, 
Which gilds their life with beauty, as she mine, 
And joys in heaven to see their silvered leaves, 
Unknowing 'tis her emile that makes their brightness, 
Which fades from earth whene’er she wanes in heaven. 
However proud, or great, or wise, or valiant 
The Lady Mabel’s ancestors, that sun, 

From age to age, has watched their honours end, 
As man by man fell off, and centuries hence 
Yon light, unto oblivion may have lit 

As many stately trains, as now have passed. 
And yet my soul, orb of eternity, 

When yonder globe is ashes, as your sires, 
Shall shine on undecaying. When men know 
What their own natures are, and feel what God 
Intended them to be, they are not awed 

By pomps, the sun outlives. 








Modesty 

Is to bear greatness meekly, not disown it; 
Shall I tell God he has not made me great, 
My soul within me telling me he has? 


—-——You may allure 

The human heart to love, warm it with smiles, 
To aspirations of a dreamlike bliss, 

From which to wake is madness; and when spells 
Of your enchantment have enslaved it quite, 

Its motives, feelings, energies, and hopes, 
Abstracted from all objects, save yourself ; 

So that you are its world, its light, its life, 

And all beside is dark, and void, and dead : 

I say, that very heart, brought to this pass, 

You may spurn from your path, pass on and jest ; 
And the crowd will jest with you: you will glide 
With eye as radiant, and with brow as smooth, 
And feet as light, through your charmed worshippers, 
As though an angel’s pen had failed to trace 

The record of your crime: and every night, 
Lulled by soft flatteries, you may calmly sleep 
As do the innocent—but it is crime, 

Deep crime, that you commit. Had you for sport 
Trampled upon the earth a favourite rose, 

Pride of the garden, or in wantonness 

Cast in the sea a jewel not your own, 

All men had held you guilty of offence ; 

And is it then no sin 
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To crush those flowers of life, our freshest hopes,: 
With all the incipient beauty, in the bud, 

Which know no second growth? To cast our faith 
In humankind, the only amulet 

By which the soul walks fearless through the world, 
Into those floods of memoried bitterness, 

Whose awful depths no diver dares explore ; 

To paralyze the expectant mind, while yet 

On the world’s threshold, and existence’ self 

To drain of all, save its inert endurance. 

To do this unprovoked, I put it to you, 

Is not this sin? To the unsleeping eye 

Of Him who sees all aims, and knows the wrongs 
No laws save His redress, I make appeal 

To judge between us. There’s an hour will come, 
Not of revenge, but righteous retribution ! 


I have not sought for vengeance in this act. 

My life, my energies, my talents all 

Did I task for the deed! Such apparatus 

Was meant for nobler uses, than belong 

To a mere private feud ; but I have fought 

A battle for high principles, and taught 

Convention, when it dares tread down man, 

MAN SHALL ARISE IN HIM, AND TREAD IT DOWN! 





STATE OF THE WOMEN IN GREECE. 


Tue Greek ladies are so unaccustomed to society, that they 
at first looked upon the chance of seeing a number of strangers 
with dread: the young girls were never seen. So little did 
they understand the unmeaning attentions, which common 
politeness induces a well-bred man to pay to a lady, that they 
always suspected him of some sinister design. “ He is a dis- 
sembler,” they said ; “ he is trying to conceal his real projects 
by flattery ; he is a politico.”".—And even now they are often 
so strongly impressed with the sense of their deficiency in po- 
lite acquirements, that they are ashamed to dance, because 
they think they will be laughed at, and do not like to converse 
in a foreign language, from a similar reason ; refinement hav- 
ing made so little progress in society, that they dredd the 
sneer and criticisms of each other. “I would rather,” said a 
young lady to me, “ speak French to you, or to a Frenchman, 
than to one of my own nation; for although the mistakes I 
make are of course more apparent, yet you either pretend not 
to remark them, or else assist me. A Greek would laugh in 
my face.” 

So completely are the Greek ladies thrown in the shade, 
that even in such an important event of their lives as marriage, 
they are not consulted, and the bridegroom and parents of the 
bride settle everything without her participation. I once called 
rather late in the evening upon a clever well-educated Greek 
gentleman who had passed a long time in France, and on en- 
tering the small room he occupied, I found a young lady, his 
sister, in bed, and the brother preparing to slumber in the same 
apartment. She, however, gave her handherchief an extra tie, 
arranged her hair, and began to converse with us, whilst he 
threw aside the huge capote in which he had been sitting, and 
entered into conversation. The young lady was rather accom- 
plished; she could speak French and Italian; played the 
guitar, and thought that every custom imported from France 
ought to be immediately followed. I therefore supposed I 
might venture to sound her opinion relative to a subject which 
had undoubtedly often occupied her thoughts, and I asked 
her whether she approved of the custom of “ betrothing,” or 
whether she did not think it much more natural that a person 
should select a husband for herself? But civilized as she 
otherwise was, on this point barbarism etill predominated. “ It 
is much better,” said she, “ that our parents should choose for 
us; our partiality for any one person, would induce us to 
overlook his faults; and then, when they became apparent, 
we should blame ourselves for our blindness.” 

“ But then you have no affection for the person to whom 
you are united for life; and instead of confiding in your hus- 


* Not so,” interupted the brother, “my sisteris right; we 
are often betrothed to each other from our infancy; and 
although it is true that the youth is never allowed to speak to 
his intended, and that he does not even see her but by acci- 
dent, yet she learns through their mutual acquaintance what 
are the leading traits of his character, and on them models her 
efforts to please ; whilst he on the other hand, knowing him- 
self to be already engaged, never allows his fancy to stray in 
search of a mistress.” 

“ But,” answered I, “if the young lady deems it necessary 
that she should study her husband’s character, and try to 
please him, why should she not do so from her own experi- 
ence ; why not judge for herself, instead of trusting to the re- 
ports of others ?” 

“Such is the established custom, and we see no reason to 
alter it.” 

“ Sometimes, however, she may chance to love another 
person ?”’ 

“ We never love,” said the sister; “ we know not what 
love is.” 

There was no replying to the last argument, which con- 
vinced me that the Greek ladies were indeed very backward 
in the scale of civilization. 





Original. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—DAVID GRAHAM, Jr. 


Amon the foremost members of the New-York bar, stands 
Davip GrauaM, Jr. His brilliant career, from his very boy- 
hood to the present hour; his learned and elaborate treatises ; 
his eloquent and ready utteranee, and his profound legal eru- 
dition, have already established his name as a lawyer, and 
given the fullest assurance that he will ere long grasp and 
wear the highest public honours. Mr. Granam came to the 
bar amid the competition of acute and lofty intellects. The 
great Athenian of American jurisprudence—the exile from his 
native, but the glory of his adopted land—had just left his 
earthly labours, and the walls of every court-room were yet 
resounding with his eloquence ; while those who had grappled 
with him in forensic contests had not lost with him any of 
their adroitness or power. There were colossal sentinels then 
guarding the posts of acumen, logic, and eloquence ; and these 
competitors at the bar did honour to the courts of this great 
commercial city, and might have challenged comparison with 
the brightest ornaments of Westminster. But there is one pe- 
culiarity which has distinguished Mr. Granam, and has con- 
tributed more than any other qualification, to his rapid eleva- 
tion as an advocate. It is his surpassing readiness for sudden 
emergencies. Every one knows how much the reputation of 
the lawyer is promoted by forensic powers; while every one 
may not have considered how peculiarly extemporaneous is 
the eloquence of the bar. An enlightened and cultivated 
mind—stored with every variety of knowledge, and capable, 
upon due preparation, of pouring forth surpassing oratory— 
when brought to test its powers upon the trial of a cause be- 
fore a court and jury, where, by some unexpected testimony, 
a question previously unconsidered must be presented and 
enforced ; instead of making a creditable display of readiness 
and ability, may appear as a very blunderbuss of the law, 
firing entirely at random, while compelled to receive some of 
the sharpest shots of his adversary. In such sudden emer- 
gencies, Mr. Granam has been seldom excelled ; and on such 
occasions he has won many of his laurels. 

Mr. Granam graduated at Columbia college, at an early age ; 
and immediately entered upon the study of the law. His 
father, then an eminent practitioner at the bar, who had been 
schooled in the office of that still more eminent advocate, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, well understood the rugged and toil- 
some path his son had chosen ; and he marked out for him his 
course of study, with a faithful and skilful hand. It would be 
saying too little, that the student mastered his tasks: it might 
be added, that the pupil had well-nigh b the preceptor. 

Before he had completed his course of study, and obtained 
his admission to practice, he had devised, arranged and written 














band, you find him a perfect stranger.” 


his elaborate “Treatise upon the Practice of the Supreme 
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Court.” It has been revised and greatly extended in the 
second edition, which its wide-spread popularity soon de- 
manded ; and, notwithstanding the simultaneous and subse- 
quent publication of works of the same character, it is still the 
standard work upon the practice of the common law. Since 
the publication of the second edition of his Practice, Mr. Gra- 
HAM has given to the profession what may justly be called a 
desideratum in a lawyer's library. His “Treatise on the Or- 
ganization and Jurisdiction of the Courts of Law and Equity 
in the State of New-York,” published in 1839, supplied the 
want which had long been felt, of a connected work upon 
those branches of legal study. This book came from the 
press in the mid-career of the author’s multiplied professional 
avocations, and is a worthy evidence no less of his rare en- 
dowments and erudite acquirements, than of his active dili- 
gence and professional capacity. 

His labours had scarcely ended upon this latter production, 
when he was employed by a publishing-house in Philadelphia, 
to annotate “Smith’s (English) Chancery Practice,” a very 
voluminous work. 

Mr. Granawm’s efforts as an author have received universal 
commendation from the profession. His works have found 
their way into the hands of almost every lawyer, and a library 
is considered incomplete without them. His Practice, alone, 
has placed its author among the first legal writers of the time. 
It displays untiring research, a laborious course of reading, 
and great proficiency in all the branches of the science upon 
which it treats. “ 

In his professional career, Mr. Grauam is not less favoura- 
bly known. From his first outset, he has commanded a most 
extensive and lucrative practice. His first efforts at the bar 
shadowed out his high destiny as an orator and alawyer. On 
the day he attained his twenty-first year, he successfully and 
ably argued an important cause, in the Court for the Correction 
of Errors. And the crowning tribute of his talents has been 
the uniform success that attends his progress. Whether it has 
been more for the gratification of his hope or his interest in 
many important causes committed to his hands, than of that 
commendable sympathy a lawyer should ever entertain for 
his client, it is nevertheless proper to applaud such assiduous 
perseverance as Mr. Granam has been remarkable for, in the 
cases of Ezra White, and others, which have been conducted 
by him, with signal success, through their various stages to the 
court of last resort. 

A Law Faculty, connected with the New-York University, 
was established in 1838, in which Mr. Granam accepted the 
appointment of Professor of the Science of Pleading and Prac- 
tice; upon the duties of which office he immediately entered, 
and delivered a course of lectures to his class of students. 
Certain difficulties, which entangled the University in its con- 
templated operations, soon extended to the Law Department ; 
and the eminent professors, shortly after their appointment, 
were obliged to discontinue their duties. 

Mr. Granam’s manner before a jury has been generally 
commended, although occasionally criticised. He has an en- 
ergy of mien, a fluent elocution, adorned with fine imagery ; 
and a vivid fancy. His voice is distinct, and well modulated 
to the separate parts of his sentences; but, with respect to the 
whole, may be said to have too much uniformity of tone. He 
abounds in lively animation and graceful action, and arrays 
and classifies, with remarkable facility, such facts as he wishes 
to press into the service of his argument. His client's case is 
presented in a clear and forcible style, and every adventitious 
circumstance it may develop, is laid under contribution, to 
render it impressive. He is never embarrassed by unexpected 
details of testimony, and reconciles and distinguishes with the 
most undisturbed coolness and penetration. Nor is his. assi- 
duity diminished if he find his case the weaker one, and likely 
to fail of success. 


Mr. GrauaM has nothing to contend with, which will impede 
his rapid rise to the most eminent distinction. He is yet young; 
the vigour of his talents is in its bloom; and hereafter he may 
attain a loftier and more lasting fame, than has yet brightened 





Origiual. 
ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

FrEEMAN.—This artist is at present abroad—consul, we 
believe, to Ancona; though, it is to be hoped, not less devoted 
to his art than formerly. , 

Epmonps.—This amateur, we regret to perceive, finds but 
little leisure to devote to his favourite art. We greatly miss 
his productions. Asa colourist, he approachesnearer to New- 
ton than any artist within our knowledge; and in force of 
illustration is equal to the most favoured. 

Marsiciia.—This is another artist from whom, of late, we 
have seen but little, though his pictures are eminently calcu- 
lated to show him to advantage, in any exhibition ; and the 
walls of the academy bear testimony to the loss sustained by 
their absence. We regret to perceive a falling off, in this 
particular, on the part of many of the older artists. They, at 
least, who were the founders of the institution, which is now 
such an ornament to our city, should not forget that their exer- 
tions are still necessary to its successful continuance, and to 
the encouragement of the younger members of the profession. 
Would it not be well if the artists would make it a point to 
paint at least one picture during the year, for the especial pur- 
pose of exhibition? Such a practice would be highly bene- 
ficial to the academy, and we think could be no loss to the 
artist. If it met with no higher reward than admiration, it 
would at least furnish him with a stock production for his gal- 
lery ; and in this light only, perhaps, often richly repay him 
for his labour. 

Launitz—A refined sculptor, and an artist of pure and ele- 
vated taste. Weare among those who have received plea- 
sure and instruction from the beautiful productions of his chisel. 

Saumway—An artist in miniature, who has contributed 
much to place this delightful branch of the art on a par with 
its more successful rival, the oil painting. Those who remem- 
ber the head of Mr. Mortimer, and the “Greek,” will be 
pleased to learn that many of Mr. Shumway’s works grace the 
exhibition. 

Movunt—Spends most of his time in the country, no doubt 
obtaining rich materials for the exercise of his pencil, which 
has heretofore been devoted in general to domestic subjects. 
Mr. Mount’s pictures are rich in humour, full of character and 
broad expression, without transcending the truth of nature. 
They are painted with a full and vigorous pencil, which proves 
that he has the models before him. 

FrotTuHincHaM.—Where is Mr. Frothingham? We miss 
both the artist and his works from amongst us. 

Ricnarpson—Is at present abroad, travelling for improve- 
ment in his art. His rich and sunny landscapes were always 
a feature in the exhibition. 

Newcomse—Has, after a year's idleness (from art,) re- 
sumed the practice of his pencil. His miniatures are often 
peculiarly-marked specimens of depth of colour, and richness 
of tone, rarely equalled; and show conclusively the advan- 
tageous use he has made of the school in which he studied. 
A breadth of touch, usually misnamed “ unfinished,’ which 
characterizes his pictures, often deprives him of the praise to 
which his works justly entitle him; particularly among those 
who think that there can be no finish without smoothness. 
Mr. Newcombe is, however, a painter of merit; and we trust 
will receive the encouragement to which he is justly entitled. 
SHEGocuE—lIs one of the most industrious painters of this 
city, and devotes his time to his art with a degree ef assiduity 
which is at once the most conclusive proof of his love of it, 
and his desire for improvement. This artist has already ob- 
tained an enviable distinction. His heads, which have from 
time to time been exhibited, have shown his ability in portrait- 
painting ; and the illustrations of some of our favourite poets 
by his pencil, prove that his talent is not alone confined to 
portraiture. 

Cionney—Is not less devoted to his art than formerly, and 
has produced several of his happiest subjects during the past 
year, much better chosen, and decidedly in better taste, and 
more appropriately within the scope of his pencil, than. that 








his most successful career. 


exhibited by him last season. 
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Morsr—Is now busily engaged in projecting the necessary 
fixtures to carry his plans for the magnetic telegraph into suc- 
cessful operation; and we have no doubt, from his statements, 
that it will be fully matured, and the telegraph in use, by the 
middle of the next session of Congress. ‘The principles in- 
volved have been too fully tested to admit of doubt; it only 
remains to carry them into effect, on an extended scale. And 
to do this, there is no man more competent than its inventor. 
Mr. Morse may yet live to see this the favourite mode of com- 
munication throughout the country, and the whole surface of 
our continent covered with nerves of information. 

Marcuant—Has several well-painted heads in the exhibi- 
tion. He has improved much since we last saw his works, 
and is deservedly increasing his reputation. 

Hicxs—Is one of our younger artists, and his improvement 
during the past year has been very great. One portrait which 
we have seen, is not only a very strong likeness, but a remark- 
ably firm and well-painted head, and does him much credit. 

Spencer.—We have seen many fine portraits by this artist. 
Why do not some of these works appear on the walls of the 
exhibition ? Certainly it would be no loss to the artist himself, 
and would contribute much to the enjoyment of his friends. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The exhibition this sea- 
son is, in one respect, different from all previous displays. 
There are a much greater number of landscapes and fancy 
pictures than have ever appeared on any previous occasion, 
and we hope, at least for once, to find the complaint of too 
great a number of “ portraits,” abandoned ; more particularly 
as that state of things wholly depends on those who employ. 
The artist must, of necessity, exhibit that which he is com- 
missioned to execute. We cannot particularize, at present, 
the merits of the pictures offered. The exhibition contains 
the works of Alston, Sully, Weir, Morse, Durand, Cole, Cum- 
mings, Ingham, Inman, Chapman, Leutze, Morton, Huntington, 
Gray, Flagg, Edmonds, Freeman, Page, Agates, Mooney, Ver- 
bryck, Mounts, Audubon, Shegogue, Whitehorn, and a num- 
ber of other artists of great merit; which our limits will not 
permit us now even to enumerate. 


~ 


_ LITERARY. 


Tue Putrit, or Biographical Sketches of the most popular | 
London Preachers—is the title of another series of sketches 
by the author of “ The Great Metropolis.” Mr. James Grant 
has a great mind for details. He most industriously gathers 
up all possible facts on any given subject, and brings them 
into a convenient and amusing form, for which the reading pub- 
lic are greatly indebted to him, at the same time that they are 
amused by his garrulous obtuseness. He has a most remark- 
able faculty for telling a good story,and missing its point. 
He is unequalled in his facility for beating the solid metal of 
one idea (whether gold, silver, or, as is most usual, only lead) 
into a thin plate which will covera dozen pages. He is bless- 
ed with a peculiar talent for collecting items of information, 
old and new, useful and unprofitable, like the medley in a 
rag-picker’s basket. With all these undesirable traits, how- 
ever, his books are always worth reading and buying, espe- 
cially in the cheap form in which the Messrs. Appleton pub- 
lish the present volume. Among its subjects, are found the 
eccentric Rowland Hill, the “ unknown tongue’’ Edward Ir- 
ving, the “ Salathiel ’ Dr. Croly, the poetic Dr. Dale, the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Noel, and some fifty besides, less 
known to fame or notoriety. Of all these Mr. Grant hasgiven 
very graphic and minute sketches, even to double-chins, and 
no-shirt-collars, as well as more serious and important pecu- 
liarities. His sentimental and solemn prosing seems, like 
‘‘dunnage,” inserted to fill up chinks, but in spite of its many 
faults, the book is a valuable addition to our knowledge of our 
trans-Atlantic friends. 

Tue May-riower, or sketches of scenes and characters 
among the descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe.—Critics must find fault with something, and 
we therefore condemn the name of “the May-flower” as 











rather affected, and un-descriptive, but all the remainder of 


the volume merits only the highest eulogy. Mrs. Stowe, un- 
der her maiden name, has been one of the very best contri- 
butors to the monthlies, and we are glad to find that she is not 
too busy in rocking the cradle to use her pen. Her sketches 
of New-England life are full of humour, fancy and kindness; 
harmonized and polished by that grace and tact which seem 
the peculiar and especial attributes of a cultivated woman. 
Her old men are studies for Gerard Douw. Miss Mitford might 
be proud of her sketches of village life, while her sprightliness 
lends new zest to her more serious delinéations, and to her 
sympathies with the poor and the afflicted. Some of the 
sketches have appeared before, but all will bear a re-perusal, 
with pleasure and profit. 

A GaLLor aMone AMERICAN ScENERY. By Augustus E. 
Silliman. Messrs. Appleton, 200 Broadway.—These clever, 
lively and enthusiastic sketches of American scenes and le- 
gends of military adventure on land and sea, are not only 
“ easy reading” but seem to have been “ easy writing ” too—a 
rare and desirable combination. The author wanders from 
Mount Vernon to Niagara—from the White Mountains to 
Gr 9d Cemetery,—and looks on everything with the 
hearty sympathies of a lover of nature and of his fellow men. 
The stories which the scenes suggest are interesting and well 
told, and the only drawback on the merits of the book is its 
excessive enthusiasm. Raptures, apostrophes and soliloquies, 
commence, continue and end the volume. Were this fault 
removed from these sketches, their high merits of thought, 
feeling and spirit might receive unqualified praise. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST ; or which makes the Hero. 
Harper & Brothers.—If the rising generation is not made much 
wiser and better—in theory, at least—than its predecessor, it 
will be no fault of the writers of the age. Miss Sedgwick, 
Mary Howitt, and a host beside, are lending their best effort 
to this cause, and they have found an able coadjutor in the 
author of the present work. Its subject is indicated by its 
title, which is exemplified in the contrasted career of two mid- 
shipmen, who are led (evidently by a practised writer) through 
various scenes on land and sea, through school, war and love, 
till their adventures end in the victory of “self-conquest.” 

Branve’s Encyciopmpia of Science, Literature and Art, 
has reached its sixth number, and preserves its. remarkable 
condensation of accurate and valuable information into the 
least possible space. Every subject is in turn treated of brief- 
ly, but clearly, and illustrated by engravings where neces- 
sary. It is not only the most valuable, but the cheapest of all 
the cheap publications of the Messrs. Harper, and should be 
possessed by every reading man, while its serial form of is- 
sue makes it doubly easy of acquisition. 

Tur Lapy’s Worxp or FasHion—has been raised by its 
new editress, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, to a high rank among the 
monthlies. Mrs. Stephens is one of the most attractive of the 
female writers of the day. With unusual vigour of thought, 
conveyed in a clear and pure though ornate style, she unites 
a delicate sensibility to the beauties of nature and an unaf- 
fected depth of feeling, enlivened and relieved by frequent 
flashes of humour and graceful archness. She never writes 
anything which is not well worth reading, and in addition to 
her own name, her monthly has all the other attractions of its 
compeers. 

Tue Boox or tHE Navy, by Prof. Frost, of Philadelphia, 
has been published by the Messrs. Appleton, in a cheaper 
but no less elegant style than the previous editions. It nar- 
rates with graphic clearness, patriotic ardour, but minute ac- 
curacy, the thrilling victories of our navy. Its embellishments 
give new life to its descriptions, and the collection of patriotic 
songs in the appendix, show that poetry then, as ever, was the 
hearty coadjutor of patriotism. 

Tue ScHoo.-SincEr, or Young-Choir’s Companion, com- 
prising’ a choice collection of music, original and selected, for 
juvenile singing-schools, &c. including some of the most popu- 
lar German melodies, and a complete course of instruction in 
the elements of vocal music, has been compiled by W. B. 
Bradbury & C. W. Sanders, and is published by M. H. New- 








man, No. 199 Broadway. 
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She Drama. 

Tue friends of the serious and of the comic drama have re- 
cently had an opportunity at the Park theatre of gratifying 
their various tastes by the performances of Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Hackett. Two more perfect antitheses could not be imagined. 
The one seeks to move the sterner and more painful feelings 
of the soul, while the other deals only in “ quips, and cranks, 
and wreathed smiles.” Mr. Hackett’s Falstaff is a perfect 
impersonation of the fat knight, with his self-satisfied leer and 
chuckling laugh. In his Yankee and Kentucky characters 
Mr. Hackett has been his own worst enemy, for his very po- 
pularity has made all their quaintness familiar as household 
words, though nowhere are they so effective as from his own 
mouth. Mrs. Shaw, unquestionably the best actress upon the 
American stage, has just concluded her engagement at the 
Bowery. Forrestand Miss Clifton, and Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, 
(all admirable in their respective walks,) have been doing a 
good business at the Chatham. At the Olympic, Mitchell con- 
tinues his metaphorsoses of popular operas, more wonderful 
than any recorded by Ovid. Not content with changing 
“ The Bayadere, or the Maid of Cashmere,” into “ Buy-it-dear, 
or tis made of Cashmere,” and “ Zampa, the Red Corsair,” 
into “ Sam-Parr, with red coarse-hair,” he has also transform- 
ed “Amilie” into “ Amy-Lee,” and pressed the original 
music into the service of his burlesque ! 





Letters from Correspondents. 


THE LAST DAYS OF BEETHOVEN. 

Messrs. Eprtors—On a recent visit to Europe, I gleaned 
from a friend of the great Beethoven, some interesting parti- 
culars of the end of the career of that master-spirit of har- 
mony, and have collected them in the account which I now 
have the honour of sending to you. Yours, &c. G. 

BeETHoveEN, all his life poor, shut up in solitude by his 
deafness, and by his character, naturally fierce and hardened 


by the injustice of his fellows, composed there the noblest 


music in existence. He spoke in that beautiful language to 
men who did not deign to listen to him, as nature” speaks to 
them by her celestial harmony of winds, waters and birds. 
Beethoven is a true prophet, for he alone speaks the language 
of heaven. 

And still his talent was so little appreciated, that he him- 
self (the most atrocious suffering to an artist) was more than 
once compelled to doubt his own genius. 

He had retired to Baden, where he lived, sadly isolated, 
upon a small pension which barely sufficed for his scanty 
wants. His only pleasure was to wander alone in a noble 
forest near the city, and there, absorbed by his genius, com- 
pose his sublime symphonies, let his soul rise to heaven in 
harmonious accents, and speak to the angels in a language too 
beautiful for men, who understood it not. 

But he was brought back to earth by the distress of a 
nephew at Vienna, who was involved in troubles which de- 

ded the pr of his uncle. 

Beethoven set out on foot to save expense. One night he 
stopped at a small house some leagues from Vienna, and ask- 
ed hospitality. They welcomed him cheerfully, shared with 
him their supper and placed him in the best seat before the 
fire. 
When the table had been cleared, the father of the family 
opened an old harpsichord, and his three sons took each his in- 
strument from the wall, while the mother and her daughter 
were occupied with their household duties. 

The father led the performance, and they all four com- 
menced with that harmony, that innate genius for music, which 
the Germans alone possess. It seemed that what they played 
interested them greatly, for they abandoned themselves to it, 
body and soul, and the two females quitted their work to lis- 
ten, and the emotions depicted on their innocent faces, showed 
how much their hearts were moved. 

That observation was all the part which Beethoven could 
take in what was passing, for he could not hear a single note ; 





only in the precision of the movements of the performers, in 
the animation of their countenances, which showed how vivid 
were their feelings, he recognized the superiority of those 
men over the Italian musicians, well-organized musical ma- 
chines. 

When they had finished they warmly clasped one another's 
hands as if to communicate the impression of happiness which 
they had felt, and the young girl threw herself weeping into 
the arms of her mother. 

Then after some consultation they again took their instru- 
ments and recommenced. This time their exaltation was at 
its height; their looks were full of fire and feeling. 

“* My friends,” said Beethoven, “I am very unfortunate in 
not being able to share the pleasure which you enjoy, for I 
too love music ; but you have perceived that I am too deaf to 
hear a single sound. Allow me, however, to look at the music 
which has so excited your feelings.” 

He took the sheets, and his eyes grew dim, and his breath 
was suspended; then he wept and dropped the music; for 
that which the rustics had been playing, and which so awaken- 
ed their enthusiasm, was the “ Allegretto of the symphony in 
La of BEETHOVEN.” 

All the family crowded around him, expressing to him by 
signs their astonishment and curiosity. For some moments 
longer convulsive sobs impeded his utterance ; and then he 
said to them, “ I am Beethoven.” 

Then they bowed before him in respectful silence, and 
Beethoven gave them his hands, which they pressed and kiss- 
ed with reverence, feeling that the man whom they had among 
them was greater than a king. 

Suddenly he rose, seated himself before the harpsichord, 
signed to the three young men to take up their instruments, 
and he played that master-piece. They were all soul; never 
was music more beautiful nor better executed. 

When they had ended, Beethoven remained at the harpsi- 
chord and improvised airs of happiness and thanksgiving to 
heaven such as he had never before composed. They were 
his last music. 

The head of the family forced him to accept his bed, but 
in the night Beethoven felt feverish, and, longing for fresh air, 
he rose and walked out. He remained a long time amid the 
majestic harmony of nature,and when-he came in, he was 
| chilled through. A physician came from Vienna, but it was 
| too late, and after two days, he declared that Beethoven must 
| die. 
| As he lay, fast failing, on his couch, a man entered. It was 
| Hummel, his old and only, but long-separated friend. Hum- 
mel expressed his deep grief and sympathy. Beethoven 
| seemed to be re-animated ; his eyes sparkled, and he exclaim- 
ed, “Is it not true, Hummel, that I had talent ?” 

They were his last words. His eyes remained fixed, his 
mouth opened, and his life passed away. 


_~ 





Concerts. 

WE rejoice to see such numerous and decided proofs of an 
increasing and discrim‘nating taste for music in thiscity. The 
concerts of the past and passing season have surpassed, both 
in number and excellence, those of previous years. Nearly 
every professor of music, including Messrs. De Begnis, Horn, 
Rappetti, King, Watson, Bohrer, Russell, Dempster, Timm, 
Benedict, &c., and Mesdames Maroncelli, Sutton, Horn, De 
Gones, &c., have in their turns held their musical soirees, and 
added new laurels to their reputation, and new linings to their 
purses. Where all were excellent, it would be invidious to 
| particularize, but the concerts of the Philharmonic society 

merit especial eulogy for the extent and perfection of the or- 
| chestral arrangements, and the masterly manner in which they 
rendered the symphonies of Beethoven, and other pieces, of 
equal difficulty and beauty. 





———~ 


NEW MUSIC. 


From Hewitt & Co., we have received “The suitors,” set 
by C. E. Horn, and Mr. Russell’s popular songs of “ The New- 








| foundland Dog,” and “The Dream of the Revellers.” 











































































Gapeties and Grabvities. 


THE WOULD-BE FASHIONABEE, 


THE would-be is not the’man.of humble’birth of slender 
fortune, who by his talents, his industry, or any other meri- 
torious quality, may haye raised himself into good society, or 
who, being originally‘in what is understood by good society, 
may by the same-means become a member of that called 
high, and who conducts himself in his elevation with ypropri- 
ety and good sense. The would-be is that half-bred, ill-con- 
ditioned, little-minded parvenu who, plaeed by the hand of 
fortune in one of the upper ranks of life, would be a disgrace 
to the lowest. 

The parvenu is quite conscious of the doubtful ground upon 
which he stands, and therefore attempts to support himself by 
the assumption of a petty refinement, which he mistakes 
for the distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Although he 
may have lived so long within sight of good examples as to 
be exceedingly passable in society as to manners, yet he is 
essentially vulgar ; his ideas, his sentiments, his opinions are 
vulgar. He fears to deviate from a certain set line of con- 
duct, lest he should lose his way and betray the shallowness 
of his pretensions. A thousand things that a gentleman and 
a man of sense does every day, the parvenu, in his petty code 
of propriety, sets down as impossible. The fear of losing 
caste is continually before his eyes. 

If his name be Smith, he will write himself Smyth, or 
Smijth, as if these were not merely obsolete modes of spell- 
ing the same name of a worker of metals. He measures a 
man by the standing of his tailor. A discovery that your 
coats are made by a first-rate house at the west end, raises 
you infinitely in his estimation, while, on the contrary, should 
you let out that you have them from the city or country, you 
fall at once to an immeasurable depth in his contempt. Should 
you, instead of wearing white kid gloves in the morning, 
present yourself in a pair of a colour fumee de Londres, he sets 
you down as a “sort of man that economises in gloves.” A 
pair of walking-shoes stamps you with him at once. He 
would not be seen looking at a print-shop window for the 
world. A sixpenny ;ride in an omnibus is entirely be- 
neath him ; he supports his gentility by paying half-a-dollar 
for a cab. He deems it unbecoming a gentleman to receive 
copper change. He will lose his passage in a steamboat, or 
his place in a coach, rather than carry a carpet-bag a hundred 
yards. To take a paper parcel home in his hand is out of the 
question with him. He will not know ‘an acquaintance who 
bows to him from a one-horse vehicle, unless it be a stylish 
one. He forms a very low 6pinion indeed of a lady who 
travels by a stage-coach. He is a most heartless puppy, -for 
(if he dare) in a fashionable street he will cuta man to whom 
he is under the greatest obligation, should there be anything 
in his appearance approaching to what.he has chosen to think 
de mauvais ton. He has a great horror of the city, and every- 
thing therein. He would not dine at, any hour earlier than 
six, at the earliest, to please all the physicians in Europe. 
Indeed, the hour at which a family dines. goes very far with 
him to decide whether they are anybodies or nobodies. He 
caricatures all the refinements of luxurious life that are within 
his reach to an absurd deg-ee. Thus, he keeps a valet and 
he makes his toilet almost a la Louis Quatorze, of whom 
it is said that one of his stockings was put on by one man-and 
another by another. 

The parvenu shows off to great perfection abroad. He 
thinks it very vulgar to do anything for himself, and accord- 
ingly employs commissionaires of all sorts on all occasions. 
He will remain at Calais for a week rather than travel in any 
other way than in the coupe or by the malle poste, (for your 
parvenu cannot always afford his own carriage ;) and this not 
because he particularly dislikes the discomforts of the other 


places, but his dread of not travelling as a gentleman. At his |} 


hotel he objects at first to dining at the table d'hote, having 


’ meditated the distinction of a solitary meal in his own room, 


which he is very sulky at being unable to have. In Paris he 





rejects altogether the idea of going to so cheap an amusement 





as Musard’s.one franc éoncerts, acéording to a favourite rule of 
his, that any pleasure:that is not an expensive one must be 
low, as he calls it. «He thinks it quite beneath his dignity to 
run about the town for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with it and its inhabitants, and to see what everybody else 
sees. So he knows very little of anything that lies beyond 
his own, the English quarter. The parvenu abroad is com- 
pletely ofthe nil admirari school. He visits, of course, 
wherever he goes, (because to do so is fashionable,) the gal- 
leries of art, and such other notable lions as all visit, even 
those travellers of whom it is said in Italy, “ GI Inglesi viag- 
giono come bauli ;”” but he is very careful of letting himself 
down by the expression of a favourable opinion. On the con- 
trary, he sometimes exhibits a refinement of taste in his con- 
demnation which is quite edifying. We remember a would be 
entering the Pantheon at Rome, who looked round the build- 
ing with half-shut eyes, and slapping his boot with his cane, 
o 5 ” 

exclaimed, “ humbug ! 





THE PAST. 

When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when 
we look at ourselyes in the light of thought, we discover that 
our life is embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all 
things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only 
things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible are 
comely, as they take their place in the pictures of memory. 
The river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the old house, 
the foolish person, however neglected in the passing, have a 
grace in the past. Even-the corpse that has lain in the cham- 
bers has added a solemn ornament to the house. The soul 
will not know either deformity or pain. 





EASTERN METHOD OF MEASURING TIME. 


The people of the East measure time by the length of their 
shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what o’clock it is, he im- 
mediately goes into the sun, stands erect, then looking where 
his shadow terminates, he measures his length with his feet, 
and tells you nearly the time. Thus the workmen earnestly 
desire the shadow which indicates the time for leaving their 
work. A person wishing to leave his toil, says, “ How long 
my shadow is in coming!’ “ Why did you not come sooner ?”’ 
“ Because I waited for my shadow.” In the seventh chapter of 
Job we find, “ As a servant earnestly desireth his shadow.” 





MOTHER'S LOVE. 


There is so divine a holiness in the love of a mother, that, 
no matter how the tie that binds her to the child was formed, 
it becomes, as it were, concentrated and sacred; and the 
past is forgotten, and the world and its harsh verdicts, swept 
away, and that love alone is visible ; and the God who watches 
over the little ones sheds his smile over the human deputy, in 
whose tenderness there breathes his own! 





MARK ANTONY. 


There is now living in Spitalfields an undertaker, whose 
Christian name is Mark Antony. A wag, observing a funeral 
attended by this personage, and forgetting the solemnity of 
the passing scene, applied to his friend the words of Brutus 
over the dead body of Cesar:—“ Here comes the body, 
mourned by Mark Antony, who, though he had no hand in his 
death, shall receive the benefit of his dying.’ 





GOOD BREEDING. 


You would easily make a sensation—but a sensation is a 
vulgar triumph. To keep up the excitement of a sensation, 
you must always be standing on your head, (morally speak- 
ing,) and the attitude, like everything overstrained, would be- 
come fatiguing to yourself and tedious to others. Whereas, 
to obtain permanent favour, as an agreeable, well-bred man, 
requires simply an exercise of the understanding. 


DEITY. 
The English language expresses the Deity more appropri- 
ately than any other :—“ Gop” is the contraction of the Saxon 








word “Goop.” 
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Gems of Poetry. 


THE DREAMS OF LIFE: 


ALL men are dreamers ;from'the hour 

When reason first exerts its power, 

Unmindful of its bitter sting, 

To some deceiving hope we cling— 
That hope’s a dream ! ‘ 

The brazen trumpet’s clangour gives 

The joy on which the warrior lives ; 

And at his injured country’s call 

He leaves his home, his friends, his all, 
For glory’s dream! 

The lover hangs on some bright eye, 

And dreams of bliss in every sigh ; 

But brightest eyes are deep in guile, 

And he who trusts their fickle smile, ~ 
Trusts in a dream ! 


The poet, Nature’s darling child, 

By Fame’s all-dazzling star beguiled, 

Sings Love's alternate hope and fear, 

Paints visions which his heart holds dear— 
And thus he dreams ! 


And there are those whe build their joys 

On proud Ambition’s gilded toys, 

Who fain would climb the craggy height, 

Where power displays its splendid light— 
But dreaming fall ! 


While others, ’mid the giddy throng 

Of Pleasure’s victinis, sweep along ; 

Till.feelings damp'd anid satiate hearts, 

Too worn to feel when bliss departs, 
Prove all a dream ! 


And when that chilly call of fear, 

Death’s mandate, hurtles in the ear ; 

We find, would we retrace the past, 

E’en Life at best, now fading fast— 
Is all a dream! ' 


I NEVER CAST A FLOWER AWAY. 


I never cast a flower away, 
The gift of one who cared for me, 
A little flower—a faded flower— 
But it was done reluctantly, 


I never look’d a last adieu 
To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling almost pain, 
Even from their lifelessness to part. 


I never spoke the word farewell ! 

But with an utterance faint and broken ; 
A heart-sick yearning for the time 

When it should never more be spoken. 


_ #& FRAGMENT. 
Do anything but love ; or, if thou lovest, 
And art a woman, hide thy love from him 
Whom thou dost worship; never let him know 
How dear he is; flit like a bird before him,— 
Lead him from tree to tree, from flower to flower; 
But be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird 


When caught and caged, be left to pine neglected, 


And perish in forgetfulness. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship’s an abstract of love’s noble flame, 

*Tis love refin’d, and freed from all its dross, 
The next to angel’s love, if not the same, 

As strong in passion is, though not so gross : 
It antedates a glad eternity, 
And is an heaven in epitome. 


Tr Wise Savings of Wise Men. 

PaTIENcE, fortitude, and ingenuity, are required from the 
navigator ; then his estate is honourable. What shall he be 
called when his faculties aré employed to assail the shores of 
unoffending strangers, and rob them of their patrimony, to in- 
dulge false wants, or gratify avarice ? 

Choice words are intended more for the heart than the head ; 
to take advantage of weakness, or lessen the advantage of 
power ; to draw from the possessions of others, or save our 
own. 

Misfortune is as convenient a shelter when the effect of our 
folly or ignorance overtakes us, as cruelty is for the criminal. 

Books have more influence on the happiness of mankind 
than all the governments on earth. 

Those things that we have been without half our lives, we 
deplore if they are lost for a day. 

Before a reputation is established, it passes through all the 
gradatory shades from black to white. 

Those who enslave the people are in their turn enslaved 
by them. : 

Men of a lively turn and generous hearts should be born to 
fortunes ; gain them they seldom will. 

The midnight pillow is a horror to the bad man ; consola- 
tion and peace to the good. 

The eye is an expressive organ, and lays the mind under 
heavy_penalties ; it also contributes much to its riches. 

Three things contribute much to ruin government; loose- 
ness, oppression, and envy. 

Fools take ingenious abuse for kindness, and often make 
one in the laugh that is carrying on at their own expense. 

Religion is the fear of God; its demonstration is good 
works, and faith is the root of both. , 

It is good to have enemies, if it is only to hear of our faults. 


American SBit and Anecrote. 

AMERICAN DEFINITIONS.—Progress of. time—a pedlar go- 
ing through the land with wooden.clocks. Friend—one who 
takes your money, and then turns you out of doors. Honesty 
—obsolete: a term formerly used in the case of a man who 
had paid for his newspapers, and the coat on his back. Credit 
—a wise provision by which Constables get a living. Bene- 
volence—to take a dollar out of one pocket and put it into 
the other. Rigid justice—a juror in a murder case, fast 
asleep. 

A Goop REMARK.—The Boston Courier says, “ Aaron 
Burr died a Christian, according to the New York Times. So 
much the better for himself. If he had lived a Christian, how 
much better would it have been for the world !” 

THE BEST DowRY.—The best dowry to advance the mar- 
riage of a young lady is, when she has in her countenance 
mildness, in her speech wisdom, in her behaviour modesty, 
and in her life virtue. 

A SLIGHT DIRFERENCE.—A St. Louis paper says, that 
anthracite coal found lately in Missouri, looks like coal, feels 
like coal, and smells like coal : all the difference is, that coal 
burns, and that will not. 

WASTING THE RAW MATERIAL.—A New York paper calls 
the ceremony of young ladies kissing each other, a dreadful 
waste of the raw material. 

ExTRAORDINARY CROW.—A native of Kentucky imitates 
the crowing of a cock so remarkably well, that the sun upon 
several occasions has risen two hours earlier by mistake. 
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